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ENGLISH AND GERMAN 


BOOK AND JOB OFFICE 


WMOBITSA NUBDNEBs 


N. W. corner of Third and Chesnut streets, 


FOURTH FLOOR, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BENG supplied with the facilities for all kinds of printing, 

we offer our services to the public. All our materials are new, 

from the extensive foundry of w & Co. of this city, and will 

compare with any in the country. No pains will be spared to exe- 

cute all works entrusted to us with the utmost te, maa accu- 
0 


racy and promptness. Our prices are fixed at the lowest possible 
basis, and therefore we hope to compete on this point with any 
other printing establishment in the city. Translations, unless for 
ax works, are made gratis. 
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Removed to No. 42, Third Street, between Pine and Chestnut. 


EK. F. DIETZ, 


BOOK BINDER, BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
BONNET, AND FANCY BOX 3IAKER, 
No. 42, North Third Street, 
Sx. Lovurs, Mo. 


We bind to preserve the knowledge of Past ges 
For the benefit of future generations. 


OOK-BINDING in all its various and improved forms. Music. 
Magazines, Newspapers and Books of every description bound 
and re-lound with neatness and despatch. 


MUSICAL PORT-FOLIO. 


The following are some of the principal advantages of the “* PORT- 
FOLIO,” among many others that will readily suggest themselves : 

Music preserved in this way is much more conveniently used than 
when bound. All performers know the difficulty of adjusting a Book 
upon the PIANO rack, so that the Music can be readily and rapidly 
read. Indeed, the inconvenience of bound music is so well known, 
that very few have it bound, except for final preservation. The cur- 
rent and popular music of the day is .kept loose, until it gets some- 
what out of date. The “ Port-Folio,”’ therefore, will be extremely 
serviceable, in preserving music unsoiled, until it is desirable to have 
it bound. 

Music can be arranged in the ‘“‘Port-Folio” to suit occasions: such 
pieces as are desired to be played at any given entertainment, can be 
selected and placed in the“ Port-Folio”’ so that they will appear in 
just the order the performer wishes. 

It will be of great advantage to people living in the country, at a 
distance from a book bindery, enabling them to preserve their music 
neatly until they can get it bound. It will be extremely useful to 

upils in Schools and Seminaries where loose music is so liable to be 
a torn or soiled. 

The “ Port-Folio” is cheap, durabie and ornamental ; can be used to 
preserve Engravings, Drawings, &c., and can be applied to many 
other useful purposes. 

My arrangements with the Mail Stages enable me to deliver work to 
every part of the State without delay. 

For sale at the MUSIC and BOOK STORES. 

E. F. DIETZ. 
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M. Pendzinski, 
PREMIUM TRUNK MAKER, 
No. 42 North Second Street, [Westside,] between Chesnut 
and Pine sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Constantly on hand, at wholesale and retail, and made to order at the shortest 
notice, Hard Leather Trunks, Solid Leather Steel Spring Trunks, Valises, Car- 
pet Bags, Packing Trunks, Ladies’ Dress Boxes, &c., &c. 

Trunks repaired in the best manner. Call and examine for yourselves before 
buying elsewhere, as I am determined to sell as low as any house in the trade, at 
all risks. May, 1851. 


Benj. Smith, 
SURV te AND ENGINEER. 
Office—M. W. Corner Third and Chesnut Sts., St. Louis. 


Surveys made with accuracy and despatch in any part of the city or country ; 
also, Maps constructed, and Plans and Estimates made for Rail, Plank and other 
Roads. ¢ Orders re spectfully solic ited. May, 1851. 


Flora &* Garden. 


his Establishment contains a collection of Plants and Flowers not excelled 
perhaps by any in the United States. Of ROSES alone there are 230 varieties : 
and the proprietor has devoted ten years to storing his HOT-HOUSES, 420 feet 
in length, with specimens of rare and beautiful plants, and flowers from almost 
every part of the globe. The Garden is pleasantly situated on South Seventh 
street and affords a delightful retreat from the noise and dust of the city. A 
commodious SALOON has been fitted up and will be supplied with confectionary, 
ice creams, and other refreshments suitable to the season and the place. Spiri- 
tuous liquors are excluded from the premises. BOQUETS of the richest flowers 
and most tasteful combination fursiabed throughout every se cn of the year. 


April, 1851. . GOEBEL. 


A. B. LaTurop. MircH et. L. G. JEFFERS. 


A. B. Lathrop & Co 


\ ANUFACTURERS and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in “TRU NKS, Vali- 
Ba ces, Carpet Bags, Umbrellas, Ladies’ Satchels, Dress and Bornet Boxes, &c. 
(43 Const uutly on hand, at Kustern Prices (for casu,) the largest assortment 
of Packing Trunks, Canvas or Leather, Suitable for packing Prints, Clothing or 
Fancy Articles, Boots and Shoes, &c. Also—Mannfacturers of all kinds of 
Packing Boxes for the city trade. Depot and Office No. 60 Third Street, at the 
“Trunk Emporium’ opposite Oid Theatre, Saint Louis, Mo. April, 1851. 
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ArrTICcLE I. 
MISSOURI. 


The history of the past is of little use to one ignorant of exist- 
ing facts: the genius of the present age, the social condition, in- 
telligence, and pursuits of the people ; the geographical relations 
and physical resources of the country are facts which must be 
known before we can make a practical application of historical 
knowledge. In general, individuals, who devote much time to li- 
terary pursuits, pay but little attention to the study and investiga- 
tion of subjects relating to the present or future condition of their 
own country. Their minds become familiarized with, and delight 
to dwell upon, distant events and remote objects, whether of time 
or place; while they seem to regard those things which lie within 
the sphere of their more immediate observation, as unworthy of 
contemplation, and incapable of affording either pleasure or profit: 
nor is this state of mind peculiar to the literary portion of our 
countrymen. Few of our people, whatever may be the grade of 
their intelligence, seem to regard a knowledge of the resources of 
their respective States as an accomplishment worth the time em- 
ployed in its acquisition; and but few, we believe, even cultivate 
a taste for the improvement of their own homesteads. These ob- 
servations may be regarded as applicable to the American popula- 
tion at large; but nowhere else have we observed a people whose 
appreciation of their own country was so low as seems to have been 
that of the inhabitants of Missouri in times past; and we are 
persuaded that it is owing, at least in part, to this cause that the 
settlement of this State has progressed by such slow degrees. 

During a residence of nearly thirty years in different frontier 
settlements, we have always observed a desire manifested on the 
part of the early inhabitants to encourage emigrants to settle 
amongt them: but such does not seem to have been the case in 
Missouri. Whether this peculiarity of the Missourians was owing 
to an honest conviction that people could do better anywhere else 
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than here, or to a feeling of ena need not be discussed 
in connection with the present subject: but the time is fresh in the 
memory of many, when emigrants to Missouri were regarded with 
caution, if not with some degree of nage ion: and many were the 
surmises of the older inhabitants as to the causes which expelled 
the intruder from the community whence he came—they seemed to 
be unconscious that the country itself offered any inducements. 

Nor have the resources of the State been pro yperly understood 
and appreciated in other parts of the Union. The mild climate 
and varied products of the central region were less attractive to 
the enterprising emigrant than the staples of more southern and 
northern latitudes ; and consequently Missouri and Southern Illi- 
nois, though inhabited by white men at an early period of Western 
history, have not been settled, and their resources developed with 
that degree of rapidity which has distinguished the growth of other 
parts of the West. 

A change, however, in this respect has taken place within a few 
years past ; and if the spirit of enterprise, which has been awakened 
in Missouri and Illinois, should be fostered by the people, and en- 
couraged and sustained by judicious legislation, the progress of 
these States in population and wealth will, henceforth, far exceed 
that of any other part of the continent of equal area. 

The many advantages of the central region are beginning to be 
understood and appreciated. This is the true region of ‘Indian 
corn, of grass, of grapes, of pork and of beef; also, of hemp 
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and tobacco. Wheat, and all other grain bearing cereals : pota- 
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toes, flax, and wool may all be cultivated with profit. It is also 
the true apple region; while it produces almost every varicty of 
other fruits that thrive elsewhere in the temperate zone. And, 


in connection with these products we take into consideration its 
boundless mineral resources, we shall discover that the elements of 
wealth and comfort are more abundant and varied than on any 
other part of the whole earth; and the time is near when men will 
wonder how it happened that a country so much to be desired re- 
mained unimproved so long after its disc overy. 

We deprecate the practice of extolling a country above its merits. 
We would not willingly mislead the humblest emigrant that may fj 
ever reach our shores: and therefore we should say ‘that, notwith- , 
standing the boundless resources of this region, none should ima- 
gine that wealth can be obtained without industry; or, that these 9, 
resources can be developed without enterprise. But it may be 


safely affirmed that in no other country are the rewards of labor je" 
more sufficient and certain; or the inducements to the undert: aking ff... 
of individual and social enterprises greater. Every department of ; 
industry is based on a more permanent foundation in Missourithan J, 
in the Northern or Southern States. No pursuit indicated by the 2 
climate and natural resources of the country, when once estab- val 


lished here, can ever suffer materially from the competition of other 
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States, or foreign nations. Our bread and provison staples are so 
varied that, in the ordinary course of providence, seasons of scar- 
city must be less frequent here than in almost any other part of 
the whole earth; and, owing to these and other causes we shall 
not be liable to the frequent and severe pecuniary revulsions that 
occur in countries where a large portion of the inhabitants subsist on 
the food, and labor on the raw material, produced in distant lands. 

Nor is the growth of this region less interesting in a social and 
national point of view: the development of the centre will consti- 
tute a social barrier between the North and South, neutralize their 
prejudices, and serve to hold in check the efforts of each to con- 
trol and give direction to the policy of the Nation. Genius, ta- 
lent and learning will be naturally attracted to the centre ; because 
here they can exert a greater degree of influence upon the minds 
of their contemporaries. And here will congregate the arts which 
embelish and refine, as well as those calculated to produce wealth 
and comfort: and finally, whether for good or evil, the central 
States will not only give form and tone to our national character 
but control the destiny of modern civilization. This is no chimera. 
Man, in connection with this subject, is to be regarded as the off- 
spring of nature ; and, resist her influences as he may, she still 
asserts her prerogative and impresses upon her children of dif- 
ferent climes, distinctive forms and colors, indicating the region of 
their origin ; and harmonizes their mental and moral natures—their 
tastes and desires—with the physical condition of the country they 
inhabit. The correctness of these conclusions is sustained by the 
history of civilized man, from the earliest ages to the present day ; 
and however reluctant the more northern and southern States may 
be to assent to these views, we are persuaded that every intelligent 
and well informed individual] will recognize their conformity with 
the laws of nature and the active influences that mould the charac- 
ter and control the destiny of man in every state of his social ex- 
istence. 

The history of the European race in Missouri is embraced in a 
period scarcely exceeding the life of one individual. In 1820 the 
State contained but 66,586 inhabitants; in 1850 the population 
had increased to 682,907. And although her progress has not 
been equal to that of some of the other new States, yet, when we 
take into consideration the effects of those causes which have been 
noticed as retarding her growth, and the accelerated increase 
which has taken place within a few years past, we find strong rea- 
sons in support of the opinion that her future career will be unri- 
valled by any other State in the Union. 

It may be admitted that Illinois contains a larger quantity of 
fertile soil, in proportion to its area, and that in a commercial 
point of view its location is not less favorable ; but the vast mine- 
ral resources of Missouri constitute an element of wealth which, 
in connection with her agricultural capacity, will in time place her 
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the first on the list of American States. For it must be remem- 
bered that the wealth drawn from the mines, so far from diminish- 
ing her agricultural capacity and profits, is calculated to increase 
both, by affording a home market for a greater variety of products. 

The causes which hindered the growth of Missouri in times past 
are gradually disappearing ; and others calculated to promote its 
progress, are beginning to operate with manifest efficiency. As 
evidence that a decided change is already going on, we notice that 
the increase of population for the two years ending in 1850, was 

93,936, being 16,902 more than tie increase of the four years 
ending in 1848, ‘and we learn through the public Journals from 
different parts of the State that the emigration this season exceeds 
that of any previous year. 

Our railroad projects, if prosecuted, will greatly accelerate the 
settlement of the districts through which they are located; and if 
nothing should occur to check the present tide of foreign emigra- 
tion, it may be regarded as a reasonable estimate to set down the 
population of Missouri at one million and a half in eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty; but that would give us only about twenty inhabi- 
tants to the square mile, scarcely a tithe of the number that she 
is capable of supporting in a comfortable condition. With a po- 
pulation as dense as that of Massachusetts, Missouri would con- 
tain about 10,000,0000 inhabitants, and we hazard the prediction 
that even a greater number will be attained in the lifetime of many 
now in existence. 

We have taken this hasty glance at the present condition and 
future destiny of Missouri, not in a spirit of boasting, but for the 
purpose of suggesting to the minds of our citizens a profitable 
train of reflection. ‘The youth who is about to enter upon the 
serious business of life, should contemplate the effects which will 
be likely to flow from the mighty changes we have indicated, and 
project his plans with reference to their occurrence. The time is 
propitious for laying the foundation of his fortunes; and by the 
exercise of a reasonable degree of industry and economy, if his 
schemes of life be well digested, the current of events will bear 
him on to the attainment of all that he can reasonably ‘desire. 

The man of riper years who is looking forward to the education 
and establishment of his children, may profit by recurring to these 
views: he should bear in mind that his offspring are destined to 
act their parts in a community widely differing in its condition from 
that to which he himself has been accustomed; and should study 
to prepare them for that state of society in which they are destined 
to act as members. 

The vision of the political economist, who aims to give direction 
to the varied pursuits of mankind, must continually embrace the 
future; or the changes going on will falsify his doctrines even be- 
fore they are promulgated. He must study profoundly the resour- 
ces of the next generation, as well as the wants and conveniences 
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of the present; for the purpose of judging how the burthens inci- 
dent to social progress may be distributed, and so imposed that 
each shall be made to bear their just proportions. For, although 
praiseworthy, yet, it would be an unreasonable sacrifice on the part 
of our present population to exhaust their means in making im- 
provements for the enjoyment of the five or, perhaps, ten million 
inhabitants of the next generation, without transmitting a portion 
of the burthen with the benefits. This is a question upon which 
the progress of improvements in Missouri must, in a good degree, 
depend for some years to come; and it may be profitable to give 
it a passing consideration in connection with our subject. 

We are aware that a very respectable and prudent class #f men 
hold the doctrine that neither individuals nor governments should 
incur an obligation with a view to its being discharged by their 
successors. ‘This may be a sound maxim in countries whose re- 
sources are fully developed, and where the population has reached 
its maximum ; but cannot be regarded as applicable to a state in 
the condition of Missouri. Let us take the case of our projected 
railroads as an instance. Any attempt to construct them by means 
raised immediately from our citizens would be perfectly vain; nor 
is it probable that the time will arrive during the existence of the 
present generation when these works would be undertaken upon this 
principle. And if we suppose the next generation, convinced of 
the importance of the work, should undertake its accomplishment, 
they would be compelled to pay the entire cost: and would conse- 
quently be in no better condition than if we had done the work 
entirely on their credit, provided we pay the accruing interest, 
Then it would seem to follow that whatever amount we may pay 

‘towards the construction of permanent works, whether it be five, 
ten, or fifty per cent of their cost, is so much bestowed upon those 
who succeed us. But in Missouri it would not be the desc2ndants 
of our own citizens only that would enjoy the benefits of their la- 
bor and enterprise ; but emigrants from other States and foreign 
countries would come in for much the larger share. 

Upon the principle of dividing the burthen of making perma- 
nent improvements between the present population and that which 
we may reasonably expect to have twenty years hence, it is in our 
power to carry out a thorough system of internal improvements 
with complete success, provided due regard is had to the amount 
that may be invested without materially affecting the ordinary pur- 
suits of the community. 

But after all that may be said, the burthen of our successors is 
only contingent ; for in case the value of the property created re- 
mains equal to its cost, they will be fully indemnified for the dis- 
charge of the obligations which may become due in their time. 

We have made this digression in view of the question which is 
being discussed in many counties in our State touching the policy 
of subscribing for stock in works of public improvement. We 
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have considered the subject in all its aspects, and feel persuaded 
that no other method yet devised for raising the means of con- 
structing public works, is more safe to the community ; nor, in a 
social point of view, more just in its operations than county sub- 
scriptions. By this means the property of every individual is 
brought to bear upon social] objects ; and the selfish speculator on 
the enterprise and public spirit of his neighbor is made to impart 
something for the benefits which he derives from public improve- 
ments. 

We are pleased to learn that county bonds are beginning to be 
favorably regarded by capitalists, as a safe mode of investment, 
and should their credit ke sustained by the punctual payment of 
interest, they are likely to become one of the most efficient social] 
agents that has yet been discovered. 

In reference to the future population and wealth of Missouri, 
we have said: she was destined to occupy the first place in the list 
of American States; but it will depend mainly on the present ge- 
neration whether her moral grandeur shall correspond with her 
wealth and numbers. ‘The privilege of giving direction to the so- 
cial institutions, and tone to the moral character of the millions 
who are to succed us, cannot be too highly appreciated by every 
citizen of Missouri. The foundations of the social and moral in- 
stitutions of this mighty State are to be laid by us of the present 
generation ; and where is the individual so regardless of the future 
glory of his State, and the approbation of his race as not to desire 
that his name should be recorded as a coadjutor in this great work 2 
Improvements in the moral and social condition of a people are of 
all human undertakings, deemed practicable, the most difficult. 
A slight error tolerated, or perhaps unperceived, in the beginning 
takes deep root, and gaining strength with time, becomes so inter- 
woven with the social fabric that its entire eradication defies every 
human effort. Hence we should aim to exclude from all our in- 
stitutions every vicious principle, and transmit them, if possible, 
to our successors free from every vice that may tend to corrupt 
and destroy them. And let us continually bear in mind that our 
duties are commensurate with the privileges we enjoy; and, that 
we shall incur the just censure of mankind and the displeasure of 
the Creator if we neglect to improve the talents committed to our 


keeping. 











Improvements in Bleaching and Preparation of Flax. TT 


ARTICLE II. 


CHEVALIER CLAUSSEN’S IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PRE- 
PARATION OF FLAX AND IN BLEACHING.— 
THE SPECIFICATION. 


From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 


We have now the pleasure (exclusively we believe) of laying be- 
fore our readers the specification at length of the important im- 
at in the preparation of flax, by Chavalier Claussen, whigh 
1ave recently attracted so large a space of public attention, a 
were emphatically referred to by Sir James Graham in the Free 
Trade Debate in the House of Commons (Feb. 13), as givin 
promise of a new career of prosperity to both the farmers an 
manufacturers of this country. Sir James had been present the 
day before, at a Meeting of the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, when a long and interesting paper on the subject, by Che- 
valier Claussen, was read, but which did not enter into any of the 
details of the new processes by which the improvements in question 
are effected. The paper, after treating, first, of the reasons in 
favour of an extended cultivation of flax and hemp in the United 
Kingdom—of which the chief are, the relief it would afford to the 
agricultural interest, the deficiency of the existing supply of cot- 
ton, and our dependence for even that limited supply on foreign 
countries—then proceeded to show the suitableness of our climate 
and soil to the growth of these plants, and the large profits which 
the landowner and farmer might fairly anticipate from an applica- 
tion of their industry in this direction. The existing processes 
were next discussed: and as a knowledge of these is very neces- 
sary to a clear comprehension of the value of the improvements 
which Chevalier Claussen has introduced, we extract the following 
particulars from this part of his paper :— 

Under the system of preparing the flax, hitherto followed, four 
modes of steeping or ‘‘retting” the plants are resorted to. The 
first consists of the plan of dew retting, or allowing the flax to 
remain exposed on grass land for a considerable number of days 
exposed to the action of the rain, dews, and atmosphere. The 
plan, however, is one which, from its obvious inconveniences, is not 
calculated to meet with general approval in the Piney advanced 
state of agriculture, and is indeed very rarely adopted. 

Probably the best mode of steeping the flax is that of placing it 
in running streams, according to the mode adopted in Courtrai, 
the principal flax-growing district in Belgium. The flax so pre- 
pared generally realises a much higher price than any other de- 
scription of flax. There are, however, certain peculiarities in the 
waters of the river Lys which makes it admirably adapted for 
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steeping purposes. and which are not possessed by any streams in 
this country. Independent of the peculiarities of the water, the 
steeping of flax in running streams cannot be made generally 
available in this country, as they are mostly too rapid in their 
character. 

In the absence of suitable streams, recourse is had to a mode of 
steeping in pits or pools. But so many favorable conditions are 
required to be obtained, and so many unfavorable ones to be 
avoided, in the selection of the site for the pool, and the supply of 
the water required, that it is probable a desirable or perfect steep 
as could not be formed in any part of the country. The soil 
orming the bottom and sides of the pit will have an influence on 
the colour of the fibre ; clay, gravel, alluvial and peaty soil, will 
each impart some peculiar dye to the material, which more or less 
affects its value. The water used in the pit or pool must not be 
spring water, and it must not have flowed over any soil containing 
metallic deposites; and rain-water is not well calculated for the 
purpose. But, in addition to all these difficulties attendant upon 
obtaining the requisite means, the grower of flax has to contend 
against all the uncertainties and risks of either over or under- 
steeping his flax. ‘‘One sultry night,” says one of the reports of 


the Royal Flax Society, “while it is in the steep, and nearly rotted 
sufficiently, is enough to carry the fermentation beyond the safe 


point. So much is this feared by farmers, that almost all flax is 
underwatered ; and although much of it is afterwards watered on 
the grass, yet the great proportion is brought to market with the 
shoves still unseparated in bits on the fibres.” But while the sul- 
try nights of summer are unfavorable to the steeping of flax, and 
inconvenient to the farmer, inasmuch as his Jabourers are at that 
season generally otherwise employed, it is also obvious that during 
the winter, when comparatively little farm labor is carried on, the 
process of steeping must be discontinued in consequence of the 
temperature. 

A fourth process has within the last few years been very strenu- 
ously advocated by the Roya] Flax Society in Ireland, which con- 
sists in steeping the flarin hot water. This mode (Shenck’s), 
although doubtless an improvement upon any of the existing plans, 
still does not afford the means of obtaining that complete separa- 
tion of the fibres which it is desirable to obtain. 

* * * * * * * 
Not only is the present process of steeping inconvenient and un- 
necessary, but it is highly injurious, as it imparts its injurious dyes 
to the fibre, deteriorates it, and gives to it an inequality of strength, 
which in the subsequent stages of manufacture, are exceedingly 
difficult to be overcome. I have found this to be more particularly 
the case in the preparation of the flax into a material capable of 
being spun alone or in combination with wool and cotton upon the 


existing machinery. 
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The more striking features of Chevalier Claussen’s process, as 
distinguished from the preceding, were stated to be these: 

1. That by this process the preparation of long fibre for scutching 
is effected in less than one day, and is always uniform in strength 
and entirely free from colour, much facilitating the after process of 
bleaching either in yarns or in cloth. 

2. That he can also bleach it in the straw at very little additional 
expense of time or money. 

3. That in consequence of a more complete severance of the 
fibres from each other, and also from the bark and boon, the pro- 
cess of scutching is effected with half the labour usually employed. 

4. That by the new process flax is rendered capable of being 
spun, either in whole or in part, on any existing spinning ma- 
chinery. 

5. That the fibre to be mixed with cottons or spun alone on cot- 
ton machinery, is so completely assimilated in its character to that 
of cotton, that it is capable of receiving the same rich opaque co- 
lour that characterises all dyed cotton; and. consequently, any 
cloth made from flax-cotton yarn can be readily printed, dyed, or 
bleached by the ordinary cotton processes. 

6. That with respect to the advantages of being able to spin flax 
in combination with wool, on the existing woolen machinery, the 
first is, that the flax prepared by M. Claussen is capable of being 
‘‘scribbled,” ‘‘spun,”’ ‘‘woven,” and ‘‘milled,”’ in all respects as 
if it were entirely wool; having an advantage in this respect over 
cotton, which has not the slightest milling properties ; on the con- 
trary, the flax fibre is capable of being even made into common 
felt hats with or without an admixture of wool. To such an ex- 
tent has the milling property of flax been proved, that a sample of 
cloth was exhibited which had been woven to 54 inches wide, and 
milled up to 28 inches wide. 

7. That the flax-fibre will not, under any circumstances, when 
prepared for spinning with wool, cost more than from 6d. to 8d. 
per lb., while the wool with which it may be mixed will cost from 
2s. to 4s. per Ib. ; consequently reducing the price of cloth pro- 
duced from this mixture 25 or 30 per cent. below the present pri- 
ces of cloth made wholly from wool, and being of equal, if not 
greater, durability. 

&. That short-wool refuse, which cannot by itself be spun into 
a thread, may, by being mixed with this thread, be readily spun 
and manufactured into serviceable cloths. 

9. That by this process flax may be also so prepared as to be 
spun in any certain proportions, with silk upon the existing silk 
machinery ; that when so spun, it is capable of receiving consider- 
able brilliancy of tint. That the fibre may be prepared for thus 
spinning at an uniform price of from 6d. to 8d. per lb. That as 
it may be spun in any proportions with silk, it is evident that the 
price of the yarns must be reduced according to the relative pro- 
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portions of the materials employed ; thus extending the markets, 
and giving increased employment to the operatives. 

In evidence of these adv antages, the Chevalier laid before the 
Meeting the following specimens : 

1. Samples of flax in the straw pulled and rippled. 

2. Sample of flax-straw, prepared according to the new process, 
adapted for linen manufacturers. 

3. Sample of long fibres scutched from the above. 

4, Samples of pure flax-fibre, or “British cotton,” adapted for 
spinning on cotton machinery. 

5. Sample of yarn spun on cotton machinery, some from all 
flax-fibre, others mixed in various proportions with American cot- 
ton,—these mixtures being termed by the inventor flax-cotton. 

6. Samples of flax-fibre prepared for mixing with wool. 

7. Samples of yarn produced on ordinary woollen machinery, 
composed of wooi and flax in various proportions, termed by the 
inventor flax-wool. 

8. Samples of flannel woven from the above. 

9. Samples of fine cloth woven from yarn composed of flax and 
fine wool in various proportions and dyed. 

10. Flax-fibre prepared for mixing with silk, and dyed of various 
colours. 

11. Flax-fibre mixed with spun silk, and termed by the inventor 
flax-silk. 

12. A sample of yarn produced from the above. 

13. Samples of flax-cotton yarn dyed of various colours. 

14. Samples of cloth woven from flax-cotton yarn and wool, 
dyed. 

We shall now proceed to give Chevalier Claussen’s specification 
itself; but before doing so, may point out to the reader that the 
Chevalier’s patent embraces, besides his improvements in the pre- 
paration of flax and hemp, and in yarns made from these and other 
materials, some new processes in bleaching generally, which appear 
to be only second in importance to those relating to flax ; since by 
one of them (the ingenious double decomposition process ) the 
same bleaching goed may be used over and over again, without 
any other loss than necessarily attends their manipulation. 


THE SPECIFICATION. 


Firstly, my said invention, in so far as respects improvements 
in bleaching, has reference to the bleaching of all kinds of vege- 
table productions, and of fabrics or articles composed of such pro- 
ductions, and consists of the following improved processes : 

In the usual methods of bleaching ‘fabrics, such as calico, t the 
goods are first immersed in a bleaching liquor (commonly the so- 
Jution of hypochloride of lime, the “chloride of lime” of com- 
merce), and then are steeped in a bath of water, acidulated with 
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sulphuric acid. By this plan the chlorine is set free, either in its 
simple form or in combination with oxygen (as chlorous or hypo- 
chlorous acids), or in chemical union with the hydrogen of the 
water (as hydrochloric acid), and thus either is wasted, by its es- 
cape, or is rendered injurious to the fabric, by remaining too long 
in contact with it. 

Now instead of this, I adopt the following process, whereby the 
whole, or a great portion of the chlorine, or chloro-compound, is 
kept in a combined state, and recovered for future use. Ly the 
term ‘‘chloro-compound,”’ I do not mean a salt containing ‘*chlo- 
rine,”’ but an acid having ‘‘chlorine”’ for its basis, such as chlo- 
rous or hypochlorous acids. 

In this process, then, of bleaching, I take the goods, after they 
have passed through the bleaching liquor (say a solution of the 
hypochlorite of lime), and then steep them in a strong solution of 
some salt, whose acid has a more powerful affinity for lime than 
hypochloreus acid ; thus a strong solution of sulphate of magnesia 
may be employed, the sulphuric acid of which, having a strong 
affinity for lime, combines with the earthy base of the bleaching 
salt above-mentioned, and forms sulphate of lime, and the chloro- 
compound being thus liberated, unites with the magnesia of the 
sulphate of magnesia, and forms a new salt (hypochlorite of mag- 
nesia), having bleaching properties similar to the lime salt first 
employed. 

This newly-formed compound may be, in the next instance, used 
as a primary bleaching agent, and may again be subjected to 
the process of double decomposition, as in the foregoing example. 


’ Thus, the goods having been exposed to the action of hypochlorite 


of magnesia in solution, may then be steeped in a liquid holding 
in solution some carbonate or other salt, for whose base the hypo- 
chlorous acid has a greater affinity than for the magnesia. In such 
a case, the carbonic acid having also a strong attraction for the 
magnesia, combines with it, to form a carbonate of that earth, and 
the liberated chloro-compound, instead of escaping, or remaining 
so long in contact with the goods as to injure them, combines with 
the base of the carbonate employed to produce decomposition, and 
forms a new salt having bleaching properties. ‘This salt may also 
be brought under the same laws of double decomposition, as ex- 
amplified before, and with similar results. Thus, if the carbonate 
employed in the foregoing instance had been carbonite of barytes, 
and a solution of sulphate of magnesia, or of lime, were brought 
into contact with the resulting chloro-compound salt of barytes, a 
precipitate of the base as a sulphate of barytes will take place, 
and the chloro-compound will unite with the lime or magnesia, to 
form a bleaching salt. 

I would mention, however, that, in bleaching flax, or other like 
vegetable material for making linen, no compounds should be used 
which are likely, during their decomposition, to evolve any gaseous 
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matters such as carbonic acid or chlorine, as, by their development 
and expansion in the fibrous tubes, the flax, or any similar mate- 
rial, would be rendered not so fit for spinning with the ordinary 
flax-spinning machinery ; but in bleaching flax, or any similar ma- 
terial which is to be combined with other materials for spinning and 
felting according to my invention, compounds evolving gas may 
be safely used, as I shall hereafter more fully specify and explain. 

For the purpose of bleaching by the method of double decom- 
position, I do not confine myself to the compounds already men- 
tioned as examples, nor to any particular salts or class of salts ; 
but I claim a right to use any which, when placed under the like 
circumstances, as before examplified in the case of goods treated 
by the hypochlorite of lime and the sulphate of magnesia, will be 
subject to the same chemical law of decomposition, and will pro- 
duce the same result. 

However, I may particularise as among the salts suitable for de- 
composing the chloro-compound salts, or assisting themselves in 
the process of bleaching, the carbonates (such as the carbonate or 
bicarbonate of soda), sulphates (as sulphate of magnesia, &c.), 
nitrates (as nitrate of soda, &c.), acetates (as acetates of potash 
and of lead, &c.), prussiates (as prussiates of potash, &c.), chro- 
mates (as chromate and bichromate of potash, &c.), tartrates (as 
tartrate and bitartrate of potash, &c.); but I repeat, that I do 
not confine myself to these which are merely given as examples. 

Another mode of bleaching which I sometimes employ, and which 
is especially applicable to goods composed of both animal and 
vegetable fibres, is as follows :—I take the goods, after they have — 
been steeped in any of the ordinary bleaching liquors, such as the 
solution of hypochlorite of lime (chloride of lime), and while they 
are still wet I expose them to the fumes of sulphur, slowly burning 
in a suitable chamber or stove. In this case, I have two powerful 
bleaching agents at work, viz., the hypochloric compound and the 
sulphurous acid produced by the combustion of the sulphur. A 
portion of the sulphurous acid combines with the base of the chloro- 
compound salt, to form a sulphite of lime or magnesia, as the case 
may be, and a small portion of sulphuric acid may also in this 
case be formed, which, with the earth or base, would form a sul- 
phate. In this way the chlorine, or chloro-compound, remaining 
in the wetted goods is liberated, and allowed to act freely upon the 
articles to be bleached. In this last method of bleaching I have 
ascertained that there may be occasionally substituted for the or- 
dinary and known bleaching liquids, certain chromates, manganates 
and hypermanganates, &c. 

Secondly. My improvements in the preparation of materials 
for spinning and felting have especial relation to flax and hemp, 
and other plants to which the same may be applicable ; and the 
processes I use to prepare the same, though possessed of some 
features common to the whole, vary according to the purposes to 
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which the fibre obtained from the said materials is to be applied— 
that is to say, according as the fibre is required to be long or short, 
fine or coarse, and the machinery in which it is to be spun is adapted 
to the spinning of one or other sort of fibre. 

By the term ‘‘fibre,”’ as used throughout the specification, I 
mean that portion of each plant which is capable of being spun or 
felted ; and my invention applies to the ‘‘fibre” surrounding the 
stems of dicotylidenous plants, and to that existing in the stems 
and leaves of monocotylidenous plants. 

In the following examplifications of my improved modes of pre- 
paration, I shall throughout suppose flax or hemp to be the mate- 
rial operated upon. 

If I have to deal with the plant from the time of its being first 
cut down or pulled for use, I take it in the state of straw (after 
the seed has been stripped from it), and subject it to the following, 
which I call my ‘‘primary process :”>— 

I first steep the straw in a solution of a caustic alkali of about 
one degree of Twaddel’s hydrometer, and for such a length of time 
as may be most convenient. If despatch is required, I use the 
solution in a boiling state ; in which case an immersion of about 
six hours is sufficient. If more time can be conveniently allowed, 
I employ a solution of a temperature of about 150° Fahrenheit, 
and prolong the immersion for about twelve hours ; and so in pro- 
portion to the degree of temperature. The solution may be even 
used at a lower temperature, with a corresponding prolongation of 
time, but in no case need the immersion exceed a couple of days 
at the utmost. 

The object of the preceding treatment is twofold :—First, to 
decompose, dissolve, or remove (more or less, as required) the 
glutinous, gummy, or other matters which connect the fibre with 
the woody portions of the plant, and, second, to discharge or de- 
compose any oleaginous, colouring, or extraneous matter contained 
in the straw, without allowing the matters so discharged to stain 
the fibre ; and these results are obtained by the action of the al- 
kaline solution. 

In the preceding mode of preparing vegetable materials, I ge- 
nerally use a solution of caustic soda; but other alkaline liquors 
will answer the purpose,—such as a solution of caustic potash, or 
of lime dissolved in or diffused in water ; or, indeed, any substance 
having the like power of removing, discharging, or decomposing 
the colouring, glutinous, gummy, or other fereign matters contained 
in the straw. and which would interfere with the whiteness of the 
fibre, or with its ready separation and manufacture. 

If the fibre is required to be long, like that commonly spun in 
flax machinery, I subject the straw to a second process, for the 
purpose of getting rid of any of the alkali still adhering to the 
straw or fibre, and for the purpose of completing (if necessary) 
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the removal of any glutinous, gummy, colouring, or extraneous 
matters. 

To this end I take the straw from the alkaline solution, and steep 
it for about two hours in water acidulated by sulphuric acid in the 
portion of about one part of the acid to from two to five hundred 
parts of water. Some other dilute acids will also answer this pur- 
pose, such as dilute muriatic acid, &e.; but sulphuric acid is to 
be preferred. Or, I transfer the straw, while yet wet with the al- 
kaline solution, to a suitable chamber or stove, where I subject it 
to the action of sulphuric acid, or the fumes produced by the slow 
cumbustion of sulphur. In both cases the acid combines with any 
free alkali, remaining on the straw or fibre to form a sulphite or 
sulphate, according to the acid employed ; while an excess of either 
sulphuric or sulphurous acid will complete the decomposition, dis- 
charge, or removal of the glutinous, colouring, and other matters. 

I next remove the straw from the acid bath, or sulphur-chamber, 
or stove, and wash or otherwise treat it with water, till all soluble 
matters are removed. 

If the fibre is required to be decolorised, the straw may now be 
exposed to one of the bleaching processes which I have already 
described, or to any of the other known processes. It may then 
be dried, and made ready-for breaking and seutching by the means 
ordinarily followed in the manufacture of long flax. 

I would mention here that, in some cases, it will be found ad- 
vantageous to pass the straw betwcen rollers, or to break it roughly 
or partially, before subjecting it to the process above described, 
for the purpose of facilitating the action of the chemical agents 
upon it. 

By the aforesaid method, I am enabled to remove from the straw 
certain matters which water alone cannot discharge. The fibre 
thus prepared is also freer to heckle, and the straw more easy to 
scutch, than fibre and straw treated in the ordinary way. Much 
time and much material are also saved: while the noxious exhala- 
tions attendant upon the water-rotting system are wholly prevented. 

If the fibre is required te be short, so that it may be felted or 
carded, and adapted for spinning on cotton, silk, wool, worsted, 
or tow, spinning machinery, either alone or in combination with 
cotton, wool, hair, fur, silk, or shoddy, I take the fibre, after 
treating it by the processes just described, and divide it in proper 
lengths by some suitable instrument or machine. I then transfer 
the straw or fibre to a bath containing a strong solution of bicar- 
bonate, or even carbonate of soda, or any other similar compound ; 
but the first two of these are to be preferred as most abounding in 
carbonic acid. In this bath I allow it to remain for about three or 
four hours, during which time the fibre becomes well saturated with 
the salt. I then immerse the material impregnated with the solu- 
tion of the carbonates before named, for about a couple of hours, 
in water acidulated by sulphuric acid, of about the strength of 
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one part of acid to two hundred parts of water. Or instead there- 
of, | expose the saturated materials while wet to the action of 
burning sulphur in a suitable chamber or stove. 

In this operation it appears that a certain portion of gas being 
developed in the fibrous tubes, splits and divides them by its ex- 
pansive power into filaments, having the character and appearance 
of fine cotton wool; in which state they may be dyed and manu- 
factured like cotton or wool. 

The same means of effecting the splitting of the fibre may of 
course be employed in the preparation of long fibre, and I do not 
limit myself to its use for the preparation of short fibre alone, but 
when the fibre is of its original leagth, the solution employed takes 
a longer time to penetrate the interior. 

The decomposition of the bicarbonate of soda or other suitable 
compound, with which the fibre is saturated, may be also affected 
by means of electric agency, when a like evolution of gas and 
splitting up of the fibre will take place. 

After the fibre has been subjected to the splitting process, it 
must be carefully washed to remove all soluble matters, and then 
dried. 

The splitting process may be applied to the plant either in the 
straw (the wood of which is to be afterwards removed by proper 
means and machinery), or in the state of long fibre, whether pre 
pared by my before described process, or by any of the usual and 
known processes. 

Thirdly. My invention, in so far as it relates to improvements 
in yarns and felts, consists in composing the same of the following 
new combinations of materials. I manufacture a yarn which I call 
‘flax-cotton yarn,”’ composed partly of flax fibre, prepared and 
cut into short lengths, as aforesaid, and partly of cotton, varying 
the proportion at pleasure. This yarn is much stronger than yarn 
composed of cotton alone, and also much whiter and more glossy, 
while it is equally capable of being spun in the ordinary cotton- 
spinning machinery. 

I also manufacture yarns, composed in like manner, partly of 
hemp fibre, or of jute, or of phormium tenax, or of other like 
vegetable fibre (China grass excepted ), prepared and cut into short 
lengths, as aforesaid, and partly of cotton, which yarns each pos- 
sess the same properties (more or less) as the flax-cotton yarn. 

I manufacture also a yarn, which I call ‘*fax-wool yarn,” com- 
posed partly of flax prepared and cut into short lengths, as afore- 
said, or of any other like vegetable fibre (cotton and China grass 
excepted) ; and partly of wool, or of that description of it called 
“shoddy,” or partly of the fur or hair, or partly of any two or 
more of the said materials ; which yarn is stronger than any yarn 
composed of wool alone. Some wools aslo, which are too short to 
be spun by themselves, may, by being mixed with flax-fibre, cut 
into short lengths, form a material very suitable for spinning. 
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I manufacture also a yarn, composed partly of flax, or other 
like vegetable fibre (China grass excepted), prepared and cut into 
short lengths, as aforesaid, and partly of waste silk; that is, silk 
of the short lengths in which it exists before reeling, or silk rags 
cut into short lengths and carded. 

Lastly. Flax felts, of a fineness and softness equal to the best 
felts, composed wholly of wool, and superior to them in point of 
durability, are also produced by a mixture of flax-fibre, prepared 
and cut into short lengths, as aforesaid, with wool, fur, hair, or 
any other feltable material. 

And I declare that what I claim as secured to me by the said 
letters patent, is as follows : 

First. I claim the method of bleaching by double decomposi- 
tion, before described, whereby the various bleaching agents and 
compounds used may be recovered and economized. 

Second. I claim the method of bleaching by the combined ac- 
tion of chlorides, or carbonates, or chromates, or any other bleach- 
ing agent, with fumes of sulphur, as before described. 

Third. I claim the preparing of flax and hemp, and of all ve- 
getable fibre capable of being spun or felted, from whatever descrip- 
tion of plants obtainable, by steeping the plant from which the 
fibre is derived, while in the state of straw, stem, leaf, or fibre, 
first in a solution of caustic, soda, or other solution of like pro- 
perties, and then in a bath of dilute sulphuric or other acid, as be- 
fore exemplified and described. 

Fourth. I claim the preparing of the said vegetable fibre for 
spinning in cotton and silk machinery, and for being combined 
with cotton, wool, raw silk, or other materials of sort staple, by 
firstly steeping the same in a solution of caustic, soda, or other so- 
lution of like properties. Secondly, steeping them in a bath of 
dilute sulphuric, or other suitable acid, or exposing them to the 
fumes of sulphur. Thirdly, saturating them with a solution of 
bicarbonate of soda, or any other like agent, and then decomposing 
such salt, however such decomposition may be effected; and, 
Fourthly, cutting them up into short lengths, all as before exem- 
plified and described. 

Fifth. I claim the employment generally in the preparation of 
flax, hemp, and other sorts of vegetable fibre, of the mode of split- 
ting by gaseous expansion, as before described, whether the fibre 
is long or short, and whatever may be the purpose to which the 
same is to be applied. 

Sixth. I claim the manufacture of yarns and felts from a com- 
bination of flax, or like vegetable fibre (China grass excepted), 
prepared and mixed, as aforesaid, with cotton wool, ‘‘shoddy,” 
silk waste, fur, and hair, all or any of them as before exemplified 


and described. 
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Anrtic.e III. 


INFLUENCE OF COMMERCE UPON LANGUAGE. 


Effects of Commerce upon Language—Commerce influencing Language—Copi- 
ousness caused by extensive Commerce— Advantages ofa copious Language— 
The American—FEnglish—Greek—aind Roman Languages—Deficiency in the 
American and English Languages—Probable progress and present position of 
the American Language. 


(From the Merchants’ Magazine.) 


The effects of the Commeree, or of the commercial action of a 
nation upon its language, are very significant. National language, 
by the aid of Commerce, its attendants and consequents, becomes 
copious, expressive and influential: and, in proportion to the ex- 
tension and increase of Commerce, the arts and sciences, language 
variegates and expands. A narrow and exclusive community, 
having intercourse by commercial traffic or otherwise, with but few 
other communities, must necessarily have occasion for fewer words, 
and a less number of ideas than those whose commercial privileges 
are more numerous,—and whose business intercourse and capaci- 
ties are more extensive. In such limited communities, we see the 
condition of nations or tribes, in respect to language, like the 
North American Aborigines, whose language, though energetic, 
was too sparse or barren to serve the purposes of familiar conver- 
sation ;—and in order to be understood and felt, it required the 
aid of strong and animated gesticulation. We plainly observe 
then, that the wider and farther a nation’s Commerce, with its con- 
comitants, extends, the more excursive and comprehensive will be 
its lingual capacities. Words and ideas become matters of inter- 
national exchange or acquisition; and Commerce the bridge over 
which they travel from country to country. 

A language acquires copiousness and richness by the addition 
of terms and phrases ‘‘borrowed,” and introduced, from the lan- 
guages of other countries. Every new commodity, art and object, 
every new idea or invention, arising from conjunctive national 
minds, is followed by a name or meet expression. And each 
‘winged word” is brought to the store-house of national language. 
A cultivated, copious language, derived from, cr belonging to, any 
commercial people of the present time, will exhibit, in its constitu- 
ent elements, many words directly introduced or derived from an- 
cient and modern nations; and due attention to the sources of 
these words, will develop their nativity in the vernaculars of various 
nations of the Globe. A glance, for example, at the ingredients 
of our own language, exhibits the words. cherub, corban, eden, 
leviathan, sabbath, satan, seraph, &ec., to be from the Hebrew ; 
a'phabet, anthem, chronometer, gymnasium, hydraulic, orthogra- 
phy, rhetoric, from the Gree# ; animal, artisan, adage, coinage, 
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epitome, honor, litigant, quadrant, valor, from the Latin. We 
also find antique, boquet, clique, epaulet, gaiety, levee, suite, ti- 
rade, tour, unique, &c., to be derived or borrowed from the French ; 
allegro, casement, fresco, galvanism, from the Ja/ian ; alcove, 
anchovy, castanet, embargo, tornado, from the Spanish ; alchemy, 
alcohol, almanac, amber, crimson, syrup, zenith, from the .4rabie ; 
bazaar, pagoda, zest, from the Persian; and calumet, canoe, 
maize, potato, tobacco, wigwam, from the Wurth merican Abo- 
rigines. Reference, without aspiring to universal origin, it may 
be seen, is made to two dozen languages by our American Lexi- 
cographer. 

The influence of a language that is preeminently copious, ne- 
cessarily becomes extensively apparent to the world. It is a super- 
susceptible language capable of unfolding the most variable ideas, 
and of molding the understanding in the greatest variety of forms. 
The fabric of such a language, looms above the others around it ; 
and becomes supremely conspicuous in phase and effulgent charac- 
ter. The elements and attachments of the various sciences, find 
the most suitable riches within its structure: and, possessing the 
most capacious sphere of mind, it becomes the resort for the exer- 
cise of profound and versatile learning. Its superlative copious- 
ness, distinctively its own, enables it to illustrate the most narrow- 
ly discriminating ideas with the precision exact truth requires: 
while all the colors, shades and tints of thought can be displayed 
by its many apposite and variously adapted words. The narrow 
line of an intricate current of labyrinthian actions, can be traced 
with words exactly adapted to descriptions ; and every minute ob- 
ject, deed and motive, may meet its precise designation, accurate 
expression, and clear comprehension. Diversities of occasion and 
condition, are suited with corresponding variations in expression ; 
and such terms as are not too high nor too low, too strong nor too 
weak—and such as are obvious and not vulgar, accurate yet not 
pedantic, elegant yet not artificial, can be found within the hngual 
service. A grand field for racy and original literature, is her: : 
genius finds entire correspondence between sentiment and language ; 
the arrows of the mind reach their exact mark ; and thought has 
its unmistaken Daguerreotype. We discover no inadequacy of 
language to atttend and convey emotion; and ‘‘no quailing under 
a powerful conception.” Such a language enures to the country 
having the most extensive Commerce. 

The history of the American language, (so we may call the 
language wnich we use, ) if traced with that minuteness necessary 
to its clear and elaborate presentation, would doubtless exhibit 
plainly the direct effects of our own Commerce in variegating and 
enlarging its domain. So, also, reference to the ‘‘mother tongue,” 
and its history, will exhibit the potent effects of Great Britain’s 
Commerce on its language—which, in its progress, nourished by 
commercial influences, speaks entertainingly and instructively; 
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making it appear—as it has been and still is—a highly influential 
language on the Globe. Spreading over the British Islands and 
pushing out several varieties of Celtic. It was subsequently con- 
ducted to the American Continent and islands, where it became 
the leading form of speech, everywhere overwhelming the native 
and transplanted tongues. ‘‘By similar processes of colonization, 
it has been planted in the great Asiatic Peninsula, (India, ) and 
its islands in Australia, Van Dieman’s Land, New Zealand, the 
southern extremity, and various parts of the western coast of Afri- 
ca, besides other possessions of Britain in different parts of the 
world.”” ‘* We Britons,” says Harris, ‘‘in our time have been 
remarkable borrowers, as our mudt/furm language may sufficiently 
show. Our terms in polite literature prove that this came from 
Greece ; our terms in music and painting, that these came from 
Italy ; our phrases in cookery and war, that we learnt these from 
the French ; and our phrases in Vavigation that we were taught 
by the Flemings and Low Dutch. These many and very differ- 
ent sources of our language may be the cause why it so different 
in regularity and analogy.—Yet we have this advantage to com- 
pensate the defect, that what we want in e/egance we gain in co- 
piousness, in which last respect few languages will be found supe- 
rior to our own.” 

Tn a retrospective view we will discover similar evidences flowing 
from the experience of other commercial nations. Israel after their 
establishment in Canaan, and under the administration of Samuel, 
and also during the reigns of David and Solomon, we learn, were 
greatly exalted above other nations. Under David we discover 
them to have been great and wealthy; and under Solomon emi- 
nently conspicuous in the arts and sciences. In the time of the 
latter, distinguished and learned foreigners resorted to Jerusalem, 
and the number of strangers was large in the land of Israel. So- 
lomon himself excelled all his cotemporaries in philosophical dis- 
quisitions and poetical compositions. He was familiar with elegant 
architecture, sculpture, music, gardening and agriculture. His 
temple was a monument of his genius and taste, and of the im- 
provement and grandeur to which the arts attained. He built a 
number of cities, engaged extensively in commerce, and became 
preeminent in riches and wisdom.—[J/ Kings, ix: 10.] The his- 
tory of his reign, as recorded in the sacred writings, makes it evi- 
dent that society had reached a commanding state of civilization ; 
and the people had become an object of attention to other nations 
and the model which they imitated. Their language was correspon- 
dingly influential. ‘‘' Those,” says a popular writer, ‘‘ who settled 
near the sea-shore, and were compelled into commerce and inter- 
course with strangers, gave to Greece her marvellous accomplish- 
ments in arts and letters—the flowers of the ancient world.” 

‘*The Grecian commonwealth, while they maintained their liber- 
ty, were the most heroic confederacy that ever existed. They were 
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the politest, the bravest, and the wisest of men. In the short space 
of little more than a century, they became such statesmen, wariors, 
orators, historians, physicians, poets, critics, painters, sculptors, 
architects, and (last of all) philosophers, that one ean hi idly help 
considering that GOLDEN PERIOD as a providential event in honor of 
human nature, to show to what perfection the species might ascend. 
Now THE LANGUAGE of these Greeks, was truly like themselves : 
*twas conformable to their transeendent and universal genius. 
Where matter so abounded, words followed of course, and those 
exquisite in every kind as the ideas for which they stood. And 
hence, it followed, there was not a subject to be found which could 
not, with propriety, be expressed in Greek.” 

Rome too, the ‘‘ Imperial Mistress of the World,” occupied a 
lofty position in respect to copious and influential language, the 
evidences of which are, at this remote period, very apparent and 
convincing. It was truly *‘ omacs doctrine ac scientias thesau- 
rus altissimus.”? The Roman tongue is still used in every branch 
and department of profound intellectual information ; for in it were 
imbibed all the elements and requisites of elevated and thorough 
learning in art and science. Originally a dialect of the Greek, 
afterwards corrupted and mingled with other languages, it gradu- 
ally rolled onward throngh the regions of mind till it became an 
energetic, concise and flowing lan: guage, comprising a flood of 
learning by which for centuries the liter rary world has been en- 
lightened. Eagle like it reached the loftiest regions of light ; and 
it has continued for centuries to illuminate many institutions of 
elevated learning in various countries. The English language, 
with our own and others, continues to possess very many of its in- 
gredient features. It prevails extensively here among medical and 
legal terms ; and gives mottoes to our States and Union. With 
munition and vigor, never surpassed, this langue ge has entrenched 
itseif in the durable essence of unchangeable ‘wisdom ; while time, 
with its ceaseless revulsions and changes, urges by it with singu- 
larly slight ravages. It is doubtless well for the durability _ 
purity of the record that it has, like the Hebrew and Greek, 
long ceased to be a familiar tongue. This language was, by slow 
and almost imperceptible degrees, deteriorated and fin: lly lost, as 

a spoken language, by the overthrow of the empire and the subj ju- 
gation of Italy to the Northern Barbarians. It, however, continued 
for a long period to be spoken with considerable correctness : and 
was in fact for several centuries the reigning language in the Repub- 
lic of Letters. ‘‘It is of itself one of the finest “models of lan- 
guage in all antiquity. It has exerted more influence over the 
intellect, moral character and destiny of Europe, for twenty cen- 
turies, than any other language.” 

Commercial enterprises, with their direct and indirect influences, 
will undoubtedly prevail in the future upon the language of Con- 
federated America in degrees commensurate with their extent. 
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While our Republic is advancing to the pinnacle of its grandeur, a 
language will be forming which will be, as a necessary consequence, 
distinctly and peculiarly its own. This will be, it is reasonable to 
presume, a prominent feature among its other characteristics ; and 
meriting the title to which our nationality directs. ‘‘ The name of 
«Imerican” says Washington in his Farewell Address, “ which be- 
longs to you in your national capacity, must always exalt the just 
pride of patriotism more than any appellation derived from local 
discriminations.’? Our language presents evidences of progressive- 
ly distinctive and capacious features, enlivened by the influences 
of liberty, and delineating the novel circumstances of the nation. 
We have left the beaten path of the monarchist; and, in regions 
thousands of miles off, are forming and maturing a concentrated 
and energetic language for the use of oursclves as a people, whose 
position, as a nation, seems destined to be preeminent ; and whose 
language promises for the Future, what Rome’s has done for the 
Past. Powerful efforts are facilitating uniformity in language, 
making our Republic more continuously conspicuous in this respect 
without enactments directing it, than other Governments have been 
with them. Frequent, easy, free and speedy communications and 
active business interccurses favor this uniformity; while animated 
progress in the universal educational principle, under the inspiring 
genius of our matchless institutions, is tending to the same result. 
Difference between the language of America and the standard 
of Great Britain assume a progressive aspect. Similarity seems 
to be in a condition of secession. The variable commercial in- 
fluences, a wide variation in government, manners and habits, and 
other causes evidently make these differences. Whenever men, 
having one language, separate into different societies, under dif- 
ferent governments, innumerable variations readily spring up to 
diversify the language, and effect distinctive vernaculars. The 
growing distinctions between the American language and that of 
Great Britain are clearly discerned upon a superficial view, in the 
written languages ; and may be very readily attributed, in part, to 
distinctive features in national character. The British are less 
ready, active and quick than the Americans. ( 7hey style these 
features restlessness.) Our military and naval contests with the 
British and various rival expeditions, inventions and enterprises, 
all evince a predominant readiness, activity and energetic quick- 
ness on the part of the Americans; and they maybe distinctly 
discerned in our language. In commercial correspondence the 
Americans are conspicuous for their abbreviated and sententious 
language and rapid terseness; and among our people generally, 
the taste for concise expression and a desire to abandon unneces- 
sary circumlocution, are observable. Of the improvements which 
have been shown in the ‘‘ mother tongue,”’ the most popular and 
numerous are those which promote analogical uniformity and afford 
celerity and brevity to the Janguage. We leave the monarchist 
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with his extended and circuitous orthography to express arithmetic, 
atlantic, cubic, music, &c., each with a final #, (as arithmetick, 
&c.): ax with a final e; hight and highth each with an e, (as 
height &c.): mold, molt, color, harbor, honor, odor, vigor, rigor, 
&e., each with a w, (as mould, colour, &c.); appareled, canceled, 
counselor, traveler, with two /’s; plow with w-g-h instead of w ; 
while we drop or exchange these letters, or substitute one in the 
place of several; and thus in many other words, as in these, un- 
necessary and merely cumbrous letters are omitted or remedied— 
in all of which is evinced an American distinctive feature. We 
love quickness. 

Aware that some words are evidently governed in their original 
orthography by sound and expression, illustrating the idea or ideas 
to be conveyed (as, for instance, p-h—t-h—i-s—i-c ;) interference 
with such would have been injudicious. Many words, however, in 
former ordinary use, had no similar pleas for circuitous orthogra- 
phy, yet possessed such palpably mute or dead letters as to render 
the application of the pruning knife—in clipping them of their 
superfluities—highly advantageous. 

Our Lexicographer has exercised the privilege discreetly: anda 
similar use on exotic or imported words, from time to time, would 
probably prove of equal discretion and service. For instance, no 
good reason interposes against dropping the dead ¢ in the words 
depot, (depo,) entrepot, eclat, haricot, introduced from the 
French, and now in full American use. 

Besides the differences in the written language and orthography 
already alluded to, prominent differences in orthoepy also prevail 
—and are preferred and adopted here against English usage: while 
our colloquial language, with that of elaborate discourse, is suited 
to the usance of a Jess phlegmatic and more active, ready and 
energetic people than those of England. 

Advancing commercial influences, remote intercourses, extended 
enterprises, continued immigration. progressing invention and sci- 
ence, will, doubtless, all be fruitful in their effects upon our coun- 
try’s future language. Like other living languages, ours must be 
progressive. ‘*The growth of language cannot be repressed any 
more than the genial activity of the human soul.””? Especially in 
our own country is this so—in ‘‘ this wilderness of free minds,” 
where new thoughts and commercial results are constantly awaken- 
ing new and novel modes of expression. Forthcoming contribu- 
tions, in their gradual course, will evidently flood the vocabulary 
and break through the restraints of earlier and more limited cir- 
cumstances ; and a new and more extensive regulation will appear 
to correspond with the widened domain of the ‘*‘ Empire’s vernacu- 
lar.’ Wherever the star spangled banner waves, over sea and 
land, the American language will be spoken, and the ‘‘ mind’s eye” 
of America will be observant—many words and phrases will be 
coined and used here to which the languages of the Old World will 
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not apply. The extent of our enlightened country’s influence will 
reach every field of intellect ; and our distinctive language will be 
entrenched in the minds of the nation throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Picturesque America will have her poets, 
orators, authors, artists and philosophers. She will be no longer 
considered as ‘‘a province of England in the matters of art and 
science.”? Original and powerful efforts in general literature, phi- 
losophy and the fine arts, will beam forth; and a democracy will 
prove itself, not inimical to intellectual advancement, but favorable 
to independence of thought and action; and fitting and invigora- 
ting to the operations of the mind. Beauties of diction and ex- 
collencies of expression, with exquisite combinations of thought, 
will appear—forming the idiomatic characteristics of our verna- 
cular—and the standard literature of our confederacy. Millions 
of the rising generation will continue to have our stores of science 
and erudition before them, which will exhibit a lingual vocabulary, 
in written and vocal use, not surpassed by any country on the globe. 
The Eagle of America, borne by the inspiring genius of a lofty 
nature, kindles ‘‘ her endazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam” 
far above where the Lion of the Old World roves; and the more 
phlegmatic ‘* mother country”? may be outstripped in the march of 
mind, as in that of Commerce, by the more animated sons of Co- 


lumbia. 
No ‘‘living language”’ is ever destitute of a perceptible muta- 


tion or gradual adaptation. Such a language is tractable, and in 


its attachments and formations accommodates itself to the condi- 
tions and circumstances of a community. Language varies to suit 
occupations, improvements and science and arts of life; and dif- 
ferences of climate and classes of objects. Some words become 
obsolete ; some change in signification ; and others, that are exo- 
tic or new, are introduced into the language. As Commerce, 
Learning, and the arts and sciences advance in a country and the 
magnificent phazes of enlightened refinement, genius and inven- 
tion break forth to the people’s gaze—a resort is had to corre- 
sponding words, and expressive modes of speech, in unison with the 
surrounding and influencing circumstances. 

Doubts can not dissipate the fact that a silent and irresistible 
course of rivalry prevails between Great Britain and the United 
States in regard to a supremacy in the matter of language. Su- 
perior commercial powers, activity and wealth, in the one or the 
other, will enforce decisive influence in the eventual mastery. Un- 
surpassed energy, rapidity of action, fertility of invention, vigor 
and scope of mind and enterprise, render it not otherwise than 
apparent that the lingual powers, with the commercial powers of 
our Republic, will exert unprecedented influence upon the world. 
Kept active and concentrated by the electric telegraph, an influen- 
tial press and general educational institutions, and other channels, 
Within certain limits, we see the illuminating influences of our ver- 
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nacular piercing and circulating in the wilds of the Continent, sub- 
duing the languages of the aborigines and others introduced around 
them ; sweeping away the Spanish and other tongues in the Cali- 
fornia regions ; chosen by the Canadian schools in preference to 
the vernacular of Great Britain; settling in Africa, and becoming 
the language of the intelligent descendants of our manumitted 
slaves ; and borne by every American missionary and enterprising 
expedition among the Heathen, and other countries of the globe: 
while it is at home entrenching itself in the fundamental truths of 
every science—and arming and equipping itself with the most in- 
spiring emanations of genius within the intellectual scope of man- 


kind. A. H. R. 


ArtTIc_e IV. 
ALLIANCE OF CHEMISTRY WITH PHYSIOLOGY. 


DIVISION OF FOOD INTO NOURISHMENT, AND MATERIALS FOR COM- 
BUSTION. EFFECTS OF ATMOSPHERIC OXYGEN. BALANCE OF CAR- 
BON AND OXYGEN.* 


One of the most remarkable effects of the recent progress of 
science is the alliance of chemistry with physiology, ly which a 
new and unexpected light has been thrown upon the vital proces- 
ses of plants and animals. We have now no longer any difficulty 
in understanding the different actions of aliments, poisons and re- 
medial agents—we have a clear conception of the causes of hun- 
ger, of the exact nature of death; and we are not, as formerly, 
obliged to content ourselves with a mere description of their symp- 
toms. It is now ascertained with positive certainty, that all the 
substances which constitute the food of man must be divided into 
two great classes, one of which serves for the nutrition and repro- 
duction of the animal body, while the other ministers to quite dif- 
ferent purposes. ‘Thus starch, gum, sugar, beer, wine, spirits, &c., 
furnish no element capable of entering into the composition of 
blood, muscular fibre, or any part which is the seat of the vital 
principle. It must surely be universally interesting to trace the 
great change our views have undergone upon these subjects, as well 
as to become acquainted with the researches from which our pres- 
cnt knowledge is derived. 

The primary conditions of the maintenance of animal life, are 





* The following article is copied from the ‘‘ Familiar Letters” of Professor 
Liebig on chemistry. ‘These letters have been before the public for several years, 
but as few, except the learned, read such works, we have concluded that his theo- 
ry respecting the alliance of chemistry with physiology, would be found both in- 
teresting and profitable to the general reader. Epirors. 
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bh a constant supply of ecrtain matters, animal food, and of oxygen, 
id in the shape of atmospheric air. During every moment of life, 
i- oxygen is absorbed from the atmosphere in the organs of respira- 
tO tion, and the act of breathing cannot cease while life coutinucs. 

1g The observations of physiologists have demonstrated that the 
d body «f an adult man supplie “| abundantly with food neither in- 
g creases nor diminishes in weight during twenty- four hours, and yet 
2 the quantity of oxygen absorbed into his system, in that period, i 

if very considerable. According to the experiments of Lavoisier, an 
\- adult man takes into his system from the atmosphere, in one year, 
- no less than 740 pounds weight of oxygen; the calculations of 





Menzies make the quantity amount even to 837 pounds; but we 
find his weight at the end of the year either exactly the same, or 
differing one way or other by at most a few pounds. What, it 
may be asked, has become of the enormous amount of oxygen thus 
introduced into the human system in the course of one year? We 
can answer this question satisfactorily. No part of ‘the oxygen 
remains in the bedy, but is given out again, combined with carbon 
and hydrogen. The carbon and hydrogen of certain parts of the 
animal body combine with the oxygen introduced through the lungs 
P and skin, and pass off in the forms of carbonic acid and vapor of 
- water. At every expiration and every moment of life, a certain 
amount of its elements are separated from the animal or ganism, 
having entered into combination with the oxygen of the atmosphere. 
In order to obtain a basis for an approximate calculation, we 
may assume, with Lavoisier and Seguin, that an adult man absorbs 
into his system 323 ounces of oxygen daily—that is, 46,037 cubic 
inches = 15,661 grains, French weight; and further, that the 
weight of the whole mass of his blood is 24 pounds, of which 80 
per cent. is water. Now, from the known composition of the blood, 
we know that in order to convert its whole amount of carbon and 
hydrogen into carbonic acid and water 64.102 grains of oxygen 
are required. ‘This quantity will be taken into the system in four 
days and five hours. Whether the oxygen enters into combination 
directly with the elements of the blood, or with the carbon and 
hydrogen of other parts of the body, it follows inevitably—the 
weight of the body remaining unchanged and in a normal “condi- 
tion—that as much of these elements as will suffice to supply 24 
pounds of blood, must be taken into the system in four days and 
five hours; and this necessary amount is furnished by the food. 
We have not, however, remained satisfied with mere approxima- 
tion: we have determined accurately, in certain cases, the quanti- 
ty of carbon taken daily in the food, and of that which passes out 
of the body in the faeces and urine combined—that is, uncombined 
with oxygen ; and from these investigations it appears ‘that an adult 
man, taking ‘moderate exercise, consumes 13, ounces of carbon, 
which pass off through the skin and lungs as carbonic acid gas.* 


essen 





* The account is deduced from observations made upon the average daily con- 
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It requires 37 ounces of oxygen to convert 13%, of carbon into 
carbonic acid. Again: according to the analysis of Boussingault 
(Annales de Chim. et de Phys., Ixx. i., p. 136) a horse consumes 
79, ounces of carbon in twenty-four hours, a milch cow 70? oun- 
ces ; so that the horse requires 13 pounds 3} ounces, and the cow 
11 pounds 10? ounces of oxygent 

As no part of the oxygen taken into the system of an animal is 
given off in any other form than combined with carbon or hydrogen, 
and as in a normal condition, or state of health, the carbon or 
hydrogen so given off are replaced by these elements in the food, 
it is evident the amount of nourishment required by an animal for 
its support must be in a direct ratio with the oxygen taken into its 
system. ‘Two animals which in equal times take up by means of 
the lungs and skin unequal quantities of oxvgen, consume an 
amount of food unequal in the same ratio. The consumption of 
oxygen in a given time may be expressed by the number of respi- 
rations ; it is therefore obvious, that in the same animal the quan- 
tity of nourishment required must vary with the force and number 
of respirations. A child breathes quicker than an adult, and con- 
sequently requires food more frequently and proportionably in lar- 
ger quantity, and bears hunger less easily. A bird dupeived of food 


dies on the third day, while a serpent, confined under a bell, respires 
so slowly that the quantity of carbonic acid generated in an hour 


can scarcely be observed, and it will live three months, or longer, 
without food. The number of respirations is fewer in a state of 
rest than during labor or exercise ; the quantity of food necessary 
in both cases must be in the same ratio. An excess of food, a 
want of a due amount of respired oxygen, or of exercise, as also 
great exercise (which obliges us to take an increased supply of 
food,) together with weak organs of digestion, are incompatible 
with health. 

But the quantity of oxygen received by an animal through the 
lungs not only depends upon the number of respirations, but also 
upon the temperature of the respired air. The size of the thorax 
of an animal is unchangeable ; we may therefore regard the volume 
of air which enters at every inspiration as uniform. But its weight, 
and consequently the amount of oxygen it contains, is not con- 
stant. Air is expanded by heat, and contracted by cold—an equal 
volume of hot and cold air contains, therefore, an unequal amount 





sumption of about 30 soldiers in barracks. The food of these men, consisting of 
meat, bread, —_ lentils, peas, beans, butter, salt, pepper, &c., was accu- 
rately weighed during a month, and each article subjected to ultimate analysis. 
Of the quantity of food, beer, and spirits, taken by the men when out of barracks, 
we have a close approximation from the report of the sergeant: and from the 
weight and analysis of the faces and urine, it appears that the carbon which 
passes off through these channels may be considered equivalent to the amount 
a in that portion of the food, and of sour-crout, which was not included in 
e estimate. 


t 16 ounces = 4 kilogramme. 
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of oxygen. In summer, atmospheric air contains water in the form 
of vapor; it is nearly deprived of it in winter. The volume of 
oxygen in the same volume of air is smaller in summer than in 
winter. In summer and winter, at the pole and at the equator, 
we inspire an equal volume of air; the cold air is warmed during 
respiration and we org the temperature of the body. In order, 
therefore, to introduce into the lungs a given quantity of oxygen, 
less expenditure of force is necessary in winter than in summer, 
and for the same expenditure of force more oxygen is inspired in 
winter. It is also obvious that in an equal number of respirations 
we consume more oxygen at the level of the sea than on a moun- 
tain. 

The oxygen taken into the system is given out again in the same 
form, both in summer and winter ; we expire more carbon at a low 
than a high temperature, and require more or less carbon in our 
food in the same proportion ; and consequently more is respired in 
Sweden than in Sicily, and in our own country an eigth more in 
winter than in summer. Even if an equal weight of food is con- 
sumed in hot and cold climates, Infinite Wisdom has ordained that 
very unequal proportions of carbon shall be taken init. The food 
prepared for the inhabitants of southern climes does not contain 
in a fresh state more than 12 per cent. of carbon, while the blub- 
ber and train oil which feed the inhabitants of polar regions con- 
tain 66 to 80 per cent. of that element. 

From the same cause it is comparatively easy to be temperate in 
warm climates, or to bear hunger for a jong time under the equa- 
tor; but cold and hunger united very soon produce exhaustion. 

The oxygen of the atmosphere received into the blood in the 
lungs, and circulated throughout every part ef the animal body, 
acting upon the elements of the food, is the source of animal 
heat. 


ANIMAL HEAT, ITS LAWS AND INFLUENCE ON THE ANIMAL FUNCTIONS. 
LOSS AND SUPPLY. INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE. FUEL OF ANIMAL 
HEAT. AGENCY OF OXYGEN IN DISEASE. RESPIRATION. 


The source of animal heat, its laws, and the influence it exerts 
upon the functions of the animal body, constitute a curious and 
highly interesting subject, to which I would now direct your at- 
tention. 

All living creatures, whose existence depends upon the absorb- 
tion of oxygen, possess within themselves a source of heat, inde- 
pendent of surrounding objects. 

This general truth applies to all animals, and extends to the seed 
of _ in the act of germination, to flower-buds when developing, 
and fruits during their maturation. 

In the animal body, heat is produced only in those parts to which 
arterial blood, and with it the oxygen absorbed in respiration, is 
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conveyed. Hair, wool, and feathers, receive no arterial blood, 
and therefore in them no heat is developed. The combination of 
a combustible substance with oxygen is, under all circumstances, 
the only source of animal heat. In whatever way carbon may 
combine with oxygen, the act of combination is accompanied by 
the disengagement of heat. It is indifferent whether this combi- 
nation takes place rapidly or slowly, at a high or at a low tempera- 
ture; the amount of heat liberated is a constant quantity. 

The carbon of the food being converted into carbonic acid within 
the body, must give out exactly as much heat as if it had been di- 
rectly burnt in oxygen gas or in common air; the only difference 
is, the production of the heat is diffused over unequal times. In 
oxygen gas the combustion of carbon is rapid, and the heat in- 
tense ; in atmospheric air it burns slower and for a longer time, 
the temperature being lower ; in the animal body the combination 
is still more gradual, and the heat is lower in proportion. 

It is obvious that the amount of heat liberated must increase or 
diminish with the quantity of the oxygen introduced in equal times 
by respiration. ‘Those animals therefore which respire frequently, 
and consequently consume much oxygen, possess a higher tempera- 
ture than others, which, with a body of equal size to be heated, 
take into the system less oxygen. ‘The temperature of a child 
(102°) is higher than that cf an adult (99.5°.) That of birds 
(104° to 105.4°) is higher than that of quadrupeds (98.5° to 
100.4°) or than that of fishes or amphibia, whose proper tempera- 
ture is from 2.7° to 3.6° higher than that of the medium in which 
they live. All animals, strictly speaking, are warm-blooded ; but 
in those only which possess lungs is the temperature of the body 
quite independent of the surrounding medium. 

Zhe most trustworthy observations prove that in all climates, in 
the temperate zones, as well as at the equator or the poles, the 
temperature of the body in man, and in what are commonly called 
warm-blooded animals, is invariably the same ; yet how different 
are the circumstances under which they live! 

The animal body is a heated mags, which bears the same rela- 
tion to surrounding objects as any other heated mass. It receives 
heat when the surrounding objects are hotter, it loses heat when 
they are colder than itself. 

We know that the rxpidity of cooling increases with the differ- 
ence between the temperature of the heated body and that of the 
surrounding medium ; that is, the colder the surrounding medium 
the shorter the time required for tke cooling of the heated body. 

How unequal, then, must be the loss of heat in a man at Paler- 
mo, where the external temperature is nearly equal to that of the 
body, and in the polar regions where the external temperature is 
from 70 to 90 degrees lower ! 

_ Yet, notwithstanding this extremely unequal loss of heat, expe- 
rience has shown, that the blood of the inhabitants of the arctic 
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circle has a temperature as high as that of the native of the south, 
who lives in so different a medium. 

This fact, when its true significance is perceived, proves that the 
heat given off to the surrounding medium is restored within the 
hody with great rapidity. This compensation must consequently 
take place more rapidly in winter than in summer, at the pole than 
at the equator. 

Now, in different climates the quantity of oxygen introduced in- 
to the system by respiration, as nas been already shown, varies 
according to the temperature of the external air: the quantity of 
inspired oxygen increases with the loss of heat by external cool: ng, 
and the qu: antity of carbon or hydrogen necessary to co.nbine with 
this oxygen must be increased in the s same ratio. 

It is evident that the supply of the heat lost by cooling is ef- 
fected by the mutual action of the elements of the food and the 
inspired oxygen, which combine together. ‘To make use of a fa- 
miliar, but not on that account leas just illustration, the animal 
body acts, in this respect, as a furnace, which we supply with fuel. 
It signifies nothing what intermediate forms food may assume, 
what changes it may undergo in the body, the last change is uni- 
formly the. conversion of its carbon into carbonic acid, and of its 
hydrogen into water. The unassimilated nitrogen of the food, 
along ‘with the unburned or unoxidized carbon, is expelled in the 
urine or in the solid excrements. In order to keep up in the fur- 
nace a constant temperature, we must vary the supply of fuel ac- 
cording to the external te mperature, that is, according to the sup- 
ply of oxygen. 

In the animal body the food is the fuel; with a proper supply of 
oxygen we obtain the heat given out during its oxidation or com- 
bustion. In winter, when ' we take exercise in a cold atmosphere, 
and when consequently the amount of inspired oxygen increases, 
the necessity for food containing carbon and hydroge ‘n increases in 
the same ratio; and by gratifying the appetite thus excited, we 
obtain the most efficient protection against the most piercing cold. 
A starving man is soon frozen to dea ath. The animals of prey in 
the arctic regions, as every one knows, far exceed in voracity those 
of the torrid. zone. 

In cold and temperate climates, the air, which incessantly strives 
to consume the body, urges man to laborious efforts in order to 
furnish the means of resistance to its action, while, in hot climates, 
the necessity of labor to provide food is far less urgent. 

Our clothing is merely an equivalent for a certain amount of 
food. The more warmly we are clothed the less urgent becomes 
the appetite for food, because the loss of heat by cooling, and con- 
sequently the amount of heat to be supplied by ‘the food, i is dimin- 
ished. 

If we were to go naked, like certain savage tribes, or if in hunt- 
ing or fishing we were exposed to the same degree of cold as the 
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Samoyedes, we should be able with ease to consume 10 pounds of 
flesh, and perhaps a dozen of tallow candles into the bargain, daily, 
as warmly clad travellers have related with astonishment of these 
people. We should then also be able to take the same quantity of 
brandy or train oil without bad effects, because the carbon and hy- 
drogen of these substances would only suffice to keep up the equi- 
librium between the external temperature and that of our bodies. 

According to the preceding expositions, the quantity of food is 
regulated by the number of respirations, by the temperature of the 
air, and by the amount of heat given off to the surrounding me- 
dium. 

No isolated fact, apparently opposed to this statement, can af- 
fect the truth of this natural law. Without temporary or perma- 
nent injury to health, the Neapolitan can not take more carbon 
and hydrogen in the shape of food than he expires as carbonic acid 
and water; and the Esquimaux can not expire more carbon and 
hydrogen than he takes into the system as food, unless in a state 
of disease or of starvation. Let us examine these states a little 
more closely. 

The Englishman in Jamaica perceives with regret the disappear- 
ance of his appetite, previously a source of frequently returning 
enjoyment; and he succeeds by the use of cayenne pepper and 
the most powerful stimulants in enabling himself to take as much 
food as he was accustomed to eat at home. But the whole of the 
carbon thus introduced into the system is not consumed ; the tem- 
perature of the air is too high, and the oppressive heat does not 
allow him to increase the number of respirations by active exercise, 
and thus to proportion the waste to the amount of food taken; 
disease of some kind, therefore, ensues. 

On the other hand, England sends her sick to southern regions, 
where the amount of the oxygen inspired is diminished in a very 
large proportion. Those whose diseased digestive organs have in a 
greater or less degree lost the power of bringing the food into the 
state best adapted for circulation, and therefore are less able to re- 
sist the oxidizing influence of the atmosphere of their native cli- 
mate, obtain a great improvement in health. The diseased organs 
of digestion have power to place the diminished amount of food in 
equilibrium with the inspired oxygen, in the mild cltmate ; while in 
a colder region the organs of respiration themselves would have 
been consumed in furnishing the necessary resistance to the action 
of the atmospheric oxygen. 

In our climate, hepatic diseases, or those arising from excess of 
carbon. prevail in summer ; in winter, pulmonary diseases, or those 
arising from excess of oxygen, are more frequent. 

The cooling of the body, by whatever cause it may be produced, 
increases the amount of food necessary. The mere exposure to 
the open air, in a carriage or on the deck of a ship, by increasing 
radiation and vaporization, increases the loss of heat, and compeis 
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us to eat more than usual. The same is true of those who are 
accustomed to drink large quantities of cold water, which is given 
off at the temperature of the body, 98.5 degrees. It increases the 
appetite, and persons of weak constitution find it necessary, by 
continued exercise, to supply to the system the oxygen required to 
restore the heat abstracted by the cold water. Loud and long con- 
tinued speaking, the crying of infants, moist air, all exert a deci- 
ded and appreciable influence on the amount of food which is 
taken. 

We have assumed that it is especially carbon and hydrogen which, 
by combining with oxygen, serve to produce animal heat. In fact, 
observation proves that the hydrogen of the food plays a not less 
important part than the carbon. 

The whole process of respiration appears most clearly developed, 
when we consider the state of a man, or other animal, totally de- 
prived of food. 

The first effect of starvation is the disappearance of fat, and 
this fat can not be traced either in the urine or in the scanty feeces. 
Its carbon and hydrogen have been given off through the skin and 
lungs in the form of oxidized products; it is obvious that they 
have served to support respiration. 

In the case of a starving man, 324 oz. of oxygen enter the sys- 
tem daily, and are given out again in combination with a part of 
his body. Currie mentions the case of an individual who was un- 
able to swallow, and whose body lost 100 lbs. in weight during a 
month; and, according to Martell (Trans. Linn. Soe. vol. xi, p. 
411,) a fat pig, overwhelmed in a slip of earth, lived 160 days 
without food, and was found to have diminished in weight, in that 
time, more than 120 lbs. The whole history of hybernating ani- 
mals, and the well-established facts of the periodical accumulation, 
in various animals,.of fat, which, at other periods, entirely disap- 
pears, prove that the oxygen, in the respiratory process, consumes, 
without exception, all such substances as are capable of entering 
into combination with it. It combines with whatever is presented 
to it; and the deficiency of hydrogen is the only reason why car- 
bonie acid is the chief product; for, at the temperature of the 
body, the affinity of hydrogen for oxygen far surpasses that of car- 
bon for the same element. 

We know, in fact, that the graminivora expire a volume of car- 
bonic acid equal to that of the oxygen inspired, while the carnivora, 
the only class of animals whose food contains fat, inspire more 
oxygen than is equal in volume to the carbonic acid expired. Ex- 
act experiments have shown, that in many cases only half the vol- 
ume of oxygen is expired in the form of carbonic acid. These 
observations cannot be gainsaid, and are far more convincing than 
those arbitrary and artificially produced phenomena, sometimes 
called experiments; experiments which, made as too often they 
are, without regard to the necessary and natural conditions, pos- 
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sess no value, and may be entirely dispensed with ; especially when, 
as in the present case, nature affords the opportunity for observa- 
tion, and when we make a rational use of that oportunity. 

In the progress of starvation, however, it is not only the fat 
which disappears, but also, by degress, all such of the solids as are 
capable of being dissolved. In “the wasted bodies of those who 
have suffered starvation, the muscles are shrunk and unnaturally 
soft, and have lost their contractility; all those parts of the body 
which were capable of entering into ‘the state of motion have serve 
to protect the fosibtedit of the frame from the destructive influence 
of the atmosphere. Toward the end, the particles of the brain 
begin to unlergo the process of oxidation, and delirium, mania, 
and death close the se»ne; that is to say, all resistance to the oxi- 
dizing power of the atmospheric oxygen ceases, and the chemical 
process of eremacausis, or decay, commences, in which every part 
of the body, the bones excepted, enters into combination with 
ox¥gen. 

The time which is required to cause death by starvation depends 
on the amount of fat in the body, on the degree of exercise, as in 
labor, or exertion of any kind, on the temperature of the air, and 
finally on the presence or absence of water. Through the skin and 
lungs there escapes a certain quantity of water, and as the presence 
of water is essential to the coutinuance of the vital motions, its 
dissipation hastens death. Cases have oecurrel, in which a full 
supply of water being accessible to the sufferer, death has not oc- 
curred till after the lapse of twenty days. In one case, life was 
sustained in this way for the period of sixty days. 

In all chronic diseases death is produced by the same cause, 
namely, the chemical action of the atmosphere. When those sub- 
stances are wanting, whose function in the organism is to support 
the proccss of respiration; when the diseased organs are incapa- 
ble of performing ‘their proper function of producing these sub- 
stances ; when they have lost the power of transforming the food 
into that shape i in which it may, by entering into combination with 
the oxygen of the air, protect ‘the system from its influence, then, 
the substance of the or cans themselves, the fat of the body, the 
substance of the muscles, the nerves, and the brain, are unavoidal ly 
consumed. ‘The true cause of death in these cases is the respi- 
ratory process, that is, the action of the atmosphere. 

A deficiency of food, and a want of power to convert the food 
into a part of the organism, are both, equally, a want of resistance ; 
and this is the negative cause of the cessation of the vital process. 
The flame is extinguished, because the oil is consumed; and it is 
the oxygen of the air which has consumed it. 

In many diseases substances are produced which are incapable 
of assimilation. By the mere deprivation of food, these substan- 
ces are removed from the body without leaving a trace behind ; their 
elements have entered into combination with the oxygen of the air. 
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From the first moment that the function of the lungs or of the 
skin is interrupted or disturbed, compounds, rich in carbon, appear 
in the urine. which acquires a brown color. Over the whole sur- 
face of the body oxygen is absorbed, and combines with all the 
substances which offer no resistance to it. In those parts of the 
body where the access of oxygen is impeded ; for example, in the 
arm-pits, or in the soles of the feet, peculiar compounds are given 
out, recognizable by their appearance, or by their odor. ‘These 
compounds contain much carbon. 

Respiration is the falling weight—the bent spring, which kee 
the clock in motion; the inspirations and expirations are the 
strokes of the pendulum which regulate it. In our ordinary time- 
pieces, we know with mathematical accuracy the effect produced 
on their rate of going, by changes in the length of the pendulum, 
or in the external temperature. Few, however, have a clear con- 
ception of the influence of air and temperature on the health of 
the human body ; and yet the research into the conditions neces- 
sary to keep it in the normal state, is not more difficult than in 
the case of a clock. 


ARTICLE V. 
TOWNS AND STATISTICS OF MINNESOTA. 


To those accustomed to the Northern winters, there is perhaps no 
part of the continent possessing greater attractions than Minnesota ; 
nor have we known a people who seemed so much delighted with their 
country, or more hopeful of its future prosperity than those residing 
in the vicinity of the Falls of St. Anthony. 

Saint Paul, a city of some three summers’ growth, exhibits social 
developments which distinguish its citizens from those of every other 
town we have known in a newly settled country. Amongst their 
social and literary institutions they can already boast of a historical 
society whose annals for the year 1850 fill about one hundred and 
eighty pages. 

We have taken a peculiar interest in the settlement of that great 
region including the sources of the Mississippi and the Red River 
of the North; and it affords us much pleasure to note the high degree 
of intelligence, and the individual and social enterprise which distin- 
guish the pioneers of that favored land. Pioneers they are, but how 
unlike those of the last generation. We delight to recur to the his- 
tory of the early pioneers of the West ; and, in our imagination, we 
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have traced out many descendants of Nimrod, Hercules, and Jason, 
who might well claim a niche in the temple of Fame, not less conspi- 
cuous than that occupied by their fabled ancestors. It may be truly 
said: “in those days there were giants in the land:’’ but, having ac- 
complished the purposes for which they were designed in the advance- 
ment of civilization, they have passed away; and, “take them all in 
all, we shall never look upon their like again.”” Of these, few, only, 
found a place in their country’s history: yet, tradition and romance 
shall rescue many noble deeds and humble names from oblivion which 
have been coldly neglected by the historian. 

But as much as we admire the character of the early pioneers, we 
rejoice that civilization has advanced beyond that state which requires 
the existence and services of such a race of men. We know they 
no longor exist, as a distinctive class; but yet, when we look to Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and especially to Minnesote, we experience a sense of 
disappointment, and can scarcely realize the fact that the inhabitants 
of countries so recently occupied by savage tribes, are in the full en- 
joyment of all the advantages and refinements of civilization, 

This advanced state of society in the vicinity of the Falls is not 
without a meaning. We regard that place as destined to become the 
resort of a greater number of such as travel for health and amuse- 
ment, than any other point east of the Rocky mountains ; and the in- 
telligence and refinement of the first settlers will not only add to the 
natural attractions of that particular neighborhood, but give tone and 
character to the sccial institutions of the entire country. 

The following description of the principal towns of Minnesota is 
from the “ Annals of the Minnesota Historieal Society.” 

Eprror. 


SAINT PAUL. 


THE HEAD OF NAVIGATION ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI, 


LATITUDE 44° 32’ 46’’—ronoitTupE 93° 4’ 54”. 





This town is a port of entry, the county seat, and the seat of 
government of the Territory of Minnesota. Also, pleasantly situ- 
ated on the east bank of the Mississippi river, eight miles from 
the Falls of St. Anthony, and five miles from Fort Snelling ; about 
2070 miles from the mouth of the Missippi river, and near its con- 
fluence with the St. Peters river, and is elevated about 800 feet 
above the Gulf of Mexico. It is near the geographical centre of 
the continent of North America, in the North Temperate Zone, 
and must eventually become a central nucleus for the business of 
one of the best watered, timbered, and most fertile and healthy 
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countries on the globe. It is surrounded in the rear by a semicir- 
cular plateau, elevated about forty feet above the town, of easy 
grade, and commanding a magnificent view of the river above and 
below. Nature never planned a spot better adapted to build up 
a showy and delightful display of architecture os gardening, than 
that natural terrace of hills. During the past pa it ‘* has sprung 
up, Jike Minerva, full armed, from the head of Jupiter ;” and 
now contains four churches, several large hotels, two steam saw 
mills, in operation, a large number of stores, two daguerreotypists, 
with many other branches of industry—and fifteen hundred inhab- 
itants. Last, not least, three weekly newspapers, and one monthly, 
printed in the Sioux and English languages ; the whole forming an 
instance of Western enterprise and determined energy and resolu- 
tion hitherto unsurpassed in the history of any frontier settlement. 

Whatever direction we take among the localities of Minnesota, 
we find subjects of interest, whether in awaking the spirits of the 
dusky past, or alighting upon the improvements of our own times. 
There is scarcely a section of the world newer than this: and, we 
may add, there is no section which hag started upon the horizon of 
civilized life more suddenly. 

From the lower landing of St. Paul, we rise upon a bench some 
seventy-five feet above the river, and come upon the site of the 
lower town, which—with the extension up the river as far as the 
upper landing, a distanoe of three-fourths of a mile, where is a 
most vigorous young town of later growth—completes St. Paul, 
the capital of Minnesota. Retiring from the lower town, about 
half a mile northerly, across a plain which appears to have once 
been the basin of a lake, for it is nearly walled in by a bluff fifteen 
feet high, we suddenly rise upon a third bluff nearly two hundred 
feet high, and some three hundred feet above the Mississippi.— 
This ascent is wooded, and so is the region beyond, for perhaps 
twenty miles. From this point we overlook St. Paul; extending 
the vision down the river some twenty miles, taking within the 
compass of the eye a wide stretch of the Sioux lands and bluish 
hills far away up the St. Peters, in the west. 


To the north, though the grounds descend from the bluff, for 
some three miles, there are but few objects of distinct outline. 
After viewing a small lake, lying about a mile to the north-west, 
as a setting to a border of oak openings, we proceed through a 
constantly alternating succession of oak-covered knolis, marshy 
dells, a around the margins of small tamarack swamps. These 
swamps, though dismal, for their size, are} ost curious objects 
to the eye of the stranger, which this regi ents. The trees 
grow so thick that they choke each other out’or the chance for a 
subsistance, or else they die a natural death after a certain age, so. 
that they resemble a scene of shipping in a seaport most strikingly. 
It is easy, when in a dreamy mood of mind, to fancy these bare 
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poles as the masts of some diluvian squadrons, which had lost their 
reckoning, and finally getting discouraged, moored in the mud. 

There are no guide-boards on this road, and the angler or sports- 
man—who can’t parler francais with the French residents, whose 
cabins nestle in some of the sly retreats along the path—may thank 
the stars if he does not get lost over night. 

The region is spotted all over, at distances of one to three miles, 
with bright and cool little lakes, that abound in fish ; among which 
is the real White Mountain trout. 

Having had personal observation no farther out in this direction 
than some four miles, we must take a tack in our description, mere- 
ly adding that there is a settlement, two miles beyond our discover- 
ies, called Little Canada, composed of French ; that, sixteen miles 
from St. Paul, is a lake famous for fish, and somwhere else in that 
vicinity are the extensive cranberry meadows, temporarily occupied 
by the Sioux Indians, who have already sent into St. Paul 4000 
bushels of cranberries this season, (1859. ) 

The scene over the bluff in the rear of the upper town of St. 
Paul, is the delightful prairie, which extends off about six miles 
towards St. Anthony Falls. 

The true quality of the soil of the comparatively chaotic lands 
in the rear of St. Paul, is, after all, better than that of the lands 
of Western New York. It has less of the black alluvion than our 


lands generally, yet it is highly productive ; and so far as experi- 
ence has tested its capabilities, it does not depreciate at all by 
aed It is strongly impregnated with lime, and possesses in 


a high gJegree the active principle imparted by a variety of mineral 
substances. 

This soil can be made, by the application of manure, of which 
an abundance can be had for the trouble of carting from town, more 
productive than the best river bottoms. For the purpose of gar- 
dening, we are inclined to prefer it to the latter; and if we were 
to make a claim, we would ‘‘ take up” the lands we could find un- 
occupied, nearest the town. 

The lower part of the town was laid out 26th Feb. 1849, by 
Louis Roberts, Henry Jackson, David Lambert, Benjamin W. 
Brunson, Chas. Cavileer, Henry H. Sibley, J. W. Bass, Augustus 
L. Larpenteur, W. H. Forbes, J. W. Simpson, Vital Guerin, and 
others. That portion of the town which is known as the *‘ Upper 
Town,” was laid out by Henry M. Rice and John R. Irvine, in 
January, 1849; and a further addition to said town was made in 
the summer of 1849, by Samuel Leech, C. K. Smith, W. H. 
Forbes, James Mc@® Boal, Louis Roberts, Alexander Wilkin, H. 
W. Tracy, Jr C. Ramsey. This addition is called ‘‘ Leech’s Ad- 
dition.””? In it there are nine blocks, fourteen lots in each block. 
—The streets and lots occupy forty acres of land; and lastly, the 
addition of Whitney and Smith, was laid out also in the spring of 
1849, and is situated in the lower part of the town. 
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The legislature has authorized the location of the capitol build- 
ings of the Territory at this point. The commissioners of the 
public buildings will be elected this spring, and the erection of the 
capitol will be given out and the work commenced soon. 

We have many branches of business carried on here already. 
We give a meagre and very imperfect list of some of our business 
men, as follows : 


STATISTICS. 
EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


James M. Goodhue, Minnesota Pioneer. 

Charles J. Henniss, Minnesota Chronicle and Register. 
D. A. Robertson, Minnesota Democrat. 

G. H. Pond, Dakota Friend. 

J. W. Chaskarak, Watab Reveille. 


Hotels and boarding houses, 6. Lawyers, 18. Physicians, 6. 
Druggists, 4. Merchants, 20. Carpenters, 8. Saddlers, 2. 
Shoemakers, 1. Painters, 4. Tailors, 5. Watchmakers, 1. 
Bakers, 2. Tinners and Stove Dealers, 2. Insurance companies, 
4. Livery Stables, 2. Saloons and Coffee Houses, 10. Black- 
smiths, 2. 

AssocraTIons.—Free and accepted Masons, 1. Odd Fellows, 1. 
Sons of Temperance, 1. 

Three Churches, viz: a Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian, 
have been organized in St. Paul. 


SAINT ANTHONY. 


Saint Anthony City is situated near to and below the Falls of 
St. Anthony. W. A. Cheever is the proprietor, and it was laid out 
3d January, 1848, and consists of 182 lots. The Falls, including 
the rapids, make a total descent of sixty-four feet and ten inches. 

Franklin Steele, Esq., laid out a plot in 1849, opposite the 
Falls, which consists of 56 blocks of lots; in each block there are 
ten lots.—The town is called St. Anthony. 

P. Butcheneau in 1849, laid out an addition to St. Anthony, 
consisting of twenty-three blocks of lots, each block containing 
fourteen lots. 


I. Atwater, Esq., of St. Anthony Falls, writes as follows : 
Sir :—Your esteemed favor of the 19th January last informing 
me of my election as a member of the Minnesota Historical Socie- 
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ty, has been received. Taking a deep interest in the objects which 
the Society has in view, I embrace the opportunity to contribute 
my mite to the general stock, by giving you a few items in regard 
to the location and early history of the village of St. Anthony. 

The direction of the Mississippi at this place, and for several 
miles above, is nearly south. Opposite the village, three islands, 
lying nearly in a straight line, one above the other, divide the 
river into two parts—the largest body of water flowing on the right 
hand of the islands. The upper island is small, containing less 
than ten acres of land, and is yet unsurveyed. It is still unculti- 
vated, though the trees with which it was but a short time since 
densely covered, are fast disappearing, and it will soon be brought 
under tribute to the husbandman. 

The second island is some eight or ten rods below, and contains 
about forty acres. It is a beautiful spot of ground, covered thickly 
with a great variety of thrifty timber, among which the sugar ma- 
ple is conspicuous. The banks are high, bold, and rocky, on the 
upper end, gradually descending at the lower, almost to the water’s 

ge. Near the middle of the island, a small bluff rises, some 
ten or fifteen feet high, with a slope as nicely and beautifully turned 
as if it had been the work of art. It forms a semicircular curve 
at the lower end, gradually widening towards the upper, making 
one of the most charming building sites that can be imagined. 
Near the lower end of this island commence the rapids in the main 
stream, the water foaming and dashing over the rocks, which lie 
scattered across the bed of the stream, as far as the falls. 

Franklin Steele, Esq., owns this island, having entered it in 
1848, as soon as it was surveyed. It is considered valuable pro- 
perty, the proprietor, as is reported, having been offered four thou- 
sand dollars for one half of it. 

The third island lies immediately below, so near the last mentioned 
that they were formerly connected by a slight bridge. It contains, 
on a rough estimate, some fifteen acres, and is not yet surveyed. 
A small house has been erected upon it by the MIil Company, as 
a pre-emption claim. On each side of this island are the Falls of 
St. Anthony. Below the falls are two small islands, near the right 
shore. The falls of the main channel are several rods above those 
on this side, the greater volume of water having worn away the 
soft crumbling rock much faster.—The recedence of the falls on 
both sides is so rapid as to be almost yearly perceptible; making 
the suppositions of some geologists highly plausible, that originally 
they were as low as Fort Snelling. During the high water of last 
summer, huge masses of rocks were torn from the islands washed 
by the falls, and carried a considerable distance down the river ; 
large blocks of sand and limestone detached from the ledge of rock, 
over which the water is precipitated ; and altogether, the falls un- 
derwent a greater change than had been observed for many years. 

Franklin Steele, Norman W. Kitson, and Mr. Stumbough, made 
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a claim on lands in this vicinity, as early as ’86 or 737, soon after 
the Indian title was obtained by government. The land, however, 
was not surveyed and entered till 1848. Charles Wilson seems to 
have been the first American who ever made a permanent residence 
here, having arrived in the spring of 1847. There was then but 
one house in the place, standing on the bluff some thirty rods be- 
low the mills, and built of logs. Roving Frenchmen and trap- 
pers may have temporarily resided here, previously; but not as 
permanent settlers. Mrs. Ard Godfrey may claim the honor of 
having given birth to the first of the fair daughters of St. Antho- 
ny; and her husband, A. Godfrey, Esq., that of having com- 
menced the first improvement of the water power at the Falls. 
Under his superintendence, in the fall of 1847, the dam and saw 
mills owned by the St. Anthony Mill Company, were begun, and 
the first saw put in operation in August, 1848. Three others were 
completed soon after, making four saws now running, of an aver- 
age capacity of 6000 feet each per day. In the year 1850, there 
were about nine million feet of lumber in the dam, much of which 
was lost by the high water in the summer, 

R. P. Russell, Esq., erected the first frame dwelling in the town, 
in 1847 and opened the first store. There are now six stores, and 
one hotel, opened July 4th, 1850. There are at present three 
lawyers, three physicians, four clergymen, and the same number 
of organized churches—Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Methodist and 
Baptist. The Baptists and Episcopalians have erected, though 
not completed, houses of worship. Two school districts, known 
as No. 5 and 6, were organized in the village in the fall of 1850. 
The former numbers 156 scholars, and the latter 115. In addi- 
tion to the public schools taught in these districts, several flourish- 
ing select schools have been maintained the past year.—The whole 
population of the place may be safely estimated at one thousand 
souls. 

I should have stated, that before the erection of the dam, which 
has changed the current to some extent, a horse and wagon has 
not unfrequently been driven across the main channel, some fifty 
or sixty rods above the falls. Some investigations are now being 
made, to ascertain the average annual distance which the falls re- 
cede, which may throw further light on this interesting subject. 


STILLWATER. 


The following letter from John McKussick, gives a very satis- 


factory account of the first settlement of this village and the sur- 


rounding country : 
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Dear Srr :—In reply to your enquiry for the facts, dates, &c., 
as to the early settlements of the Territory now included within 
the limits of Washington county, I send you items as they occur 
to me, hoping that a hurried review even, of our short history, 
may afford you something satisfactory. 

The first seettlement of this county was commenced in 1837 at 
what is called Taylor’s Falls—by Baker, Taylor and others of the 
Northwest Lumber Company. About which time, the Government 
treaty with the Sioux and Chippewa Indians was concluded for the 
land, the Sioux owning the southern, and the Chippewas the north- 
ern portion of the land in this county. July 17th, 1838, the 
treaty being ratified by Congress, consequently several settlements 
were commenced about that time. Several by the French, along 
the shores of Lake St. Croix, as well as the more important set- 
tlements of the Marine and Falls of St. Croix. 

The first Steamboat that navigated the river St. Croix, was the 
Palmyra, July 17th, 1838, having on board the original proprie- 
tors of the Marine and Falls of St. Croix Saw Mills, together with 
their necessary supplies and machinery, for the erection of the 
mills at those places. The Falls of St. Croix not being within our 
country, I therefore proceed to notice next the settlement of the 
Marine Mills, which was commenced in 1838, by Samuel Burkleo, 
formerly of the State of Delaware, Orange Walker from Vermont, 
and others of the Marine Lumber Company, who succeeded in 
erecting a good saw-mill for the manufacture of pine lumber. 
Other buildings of different kinds have since been built, together 
with one large and commodious tavern stand. This place is a 
business point of considerable importance. 

At this time, the jurisdiction of Crawford county, Wisconsin 
Territory, extended over all this Territory, northwest from Prairie 
du Chien. Joseph R. Brown was chosen Representative to the 
Legislative Assembly of Wisconsin, to represent the wants of the 
population, and among the many representations of the wants of 
the people, was the organization of a new county here, which was 
granted by the Legislature in 1841, as will be seen by their act, 
Nov. 20, entitled an act to organize the county of St. Croix. At 
the time prescribed by law for holding the court, up came the Judge 
to hold the court at the seat of Justice, and on arriving at Dakota, 
the seat of Justice, to his great astonishment, the only building in 
the Town was a rough log cabin, occupied by a lone Frenchman, 
who, it appears, was employed by the proprietor of the Town to 
take care of the county seat in his absence. This kind of recep- 
tion not meeting the expectations of the Judge, he very naturally 
took back tracks, and thus ended the judicial proceedings for St. 
Croix county. It was soon after attached to Crawford county, 
where it remained until 1847, when we were again reorganized for 
judicial purposes, and the county seat established at Stillwater, 
where the first U. 8. District court was holden, in what is now 
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Minnesota territory, being the June term of 1848 ; there being no 
court house, the court was holden at tne store of John McKussick, 
by the Hon. Charles Dunn, Judge of said court. 

Stillwater—this town was first settled, Oct. 10th, 1848, by John 
McKussick, formerly from Maine ; Elam Greely from Maine ; Cal- 
vin F. Leach from Vermont, and Elias McKean from Pennsylva- 
nia, proprietors of the Stillwater Lumber company ; having selected 
this site on occount of its valuable water power, for the erection of 
a saw-mill, which was put in operation early in the spring of 1844. 
The simple board shanties, of the first settlers, together with the 
mill remained the only buildings in the place until the fall of 1844. 
when the first frame house was built by A. Northup for a tavern 
stand. 

From this time the place steadily grew in importance. In 1846 
a post office was established and Elam Greely appointed postmas- 
ter.—In 1848 the town was laid out by John McKussick, one of 
the proprietors thereof. About this time the county commissioners 
authorized the building of a court house at this place, which was 
completed in 1850.—A school house was also built here in 1848, 
schools having been established as early as 1846 and held in pri- 
vate houses. A Presbyterian church, being the first in the town, 
has been erected the past year, for which we are indebted to the 
zeal and perseverance of the Rev. J, C. Whitney, Pastor of the 
Presbyterian church of this place. The settlement of the Arcole 
Mills, which ranks next in age, was commenced in 1846, by Mar- 
tin Mower, W. H. Folsom, formerly from Maine; and Joseph 
Brewster from New York, who erected a saw-mill at this point. 
Since which many other buildings have been built, which, together 
with the mill, give this place the appearance of a thriving little 
village. 

$20,000 will be expended in Stillwater this year for the erection 
of a Penitentiary for the Territory. 


THE ST. CROIX AND THE PINERIES. 


The distance from Stillwater to the Falls of St. Croix, is 33 
measured miles. The only visible habitations to be seen as you 
journey on the ice, are the Arcola, the Marine, and the Osceola 
mills. + » « . . * * x * 


St. Croix contains a population of six hundred. The streets 
are regularly laid out, the buildings are neat and handsomely paint- 
ed, the citizens are frank and hospitable, but the land is rocky and 


mountainous, the soil sterile, all having a Yankee appearance. 
* * * * * * * 
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The timber about St. Croix is well mixed, the px being the 
most abundant; then ash, elm, and the red birch, (which grows to 
a great hight,) are to be found, with a pretty good supply of white 
and red oak. The wild red plum trees are common around the 
prairies, so is the crab te gear the black and red cherry. There 
are a few very large black walnuts ; but that timber is not plenty. 
The poplar is quite plenty, adjoining the prairies. From an ex- 
periment made by an old back-woodsman, a year or two ago, it 
was ascertained, that the soil in this neighborhood would produce 
as good wheat, oats and potatoes, as the most favored parts of 
Illinois and Wisconsin. Seo has been cultivated with success by 
the Indian traders. 

Pokagomon, six miles from Greely’s Station, is somewhat noted 
as an old missionary station. Here the Rev. Frederick Ayers, 
Mr. Boutwell and Mr. Ely remained for a long time; Mr. Russell 
opened a large farm at this point. 

A word on the lumbering resources of the St. Croix. This win- 
ter there are twenty-one teams engaged in the business, with an 
average of thirteen hands to each team. The season thus far, 
has been favorable. Comparing the present operations with the 
past, the result of each team’s labor, will be 1,000,000 of feet ; 
which will make the total amount of lumber obtained on the St. 
Croix and its tributaries, this winter, twenty-one millions of feet, 
equal to eighty-four thousand dollars! Mr. Greely has two teams, 
and he will clear at least four thousand dollars, by his winter’s 
work. But such groves of pine—and so handy to be obtained! 
From what pine I saw, and by what I learnt from others, I judge 
there is enough to last fifty years to come, to say nothing of the 
Rum river pinery, which is said to be equal to the St. Croix. Mr. 
F. Steel has five teams on Rum river, which is only twenty-five 


miles west of Greely’s Station. I think the lumbering facilities of 
Minnesota, will eventually absorb most of the enterprises and 
speculations ; as a good market can always be found for lumber 
below, which will, at the same time, be the means of our farmers 
having a market for all their surplus produce at their door, as 
lumbermen would rather pay a good price for — obtained in 


Minnesota than to be troubled to get them up from St. Louis or 


Galena. 


TABLE OF STEAMBOAT ARRIVALS, ETC., AT FORT 
SNELLING FOR THE PAST SIX YEARS. 


It shows the regular and rapid increase of business on the river, 
also the remarkable regularity of the appearance of water fowl in 
our waters, of which we have such shaban supplies, almost uni- 
formly on and after the sixth day of every March. 
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1844—41 arrivals. Otter, Harris. first boat, April 6th. Geese 
and ducks flying, March 6th. Mississippi opened March 20th ; 
closed November 23d, 1843. 

1845—48 arrivals. Otter, Harris, April 6th, first boat. Geese 
and ducks flying, March 6th. Mississippi closed 26th November. 
Coldest day Feb. 19th, 18 degrees below zero. 

1846—24 arrivals. Lynx, Atchison, March 31st, first boat. 
Ducks and geese flying March Ist. Coldest day January 25th, 
19 degress below zero. Mississippi closed Dec. 5th. 

1847—47 arrivals. First boat, Cora, Throckmorton, April 17th. 
—Mississippi closed November 29th. Geese and ducks flying 
March 17th. Coldest day February 18th, 37 degrees below zero. 

1848—63 arrivals. First boat Senator, Harris, April 7th. 
Mississippi closed Dec. 4th. Feb. 18th, 26 degrees below zero. 
(ieese and ducks flying March 6th. 

1849—85 arrivals. Highland Mary, Atchison, first boat April 
§th.—November 18th, first snow. Dec. 7th, Mississippi closed. 
December 30th, coldest day, 28 degrees below zero. Geese and 
ducks flying March 4th. 

1850—104 arrivals. Highland Mary, April 19th. Nov. 15th 
first snow. Coldest day, February 3d, 28 degrees below zero. 
Geese and ducks flying March 10th. Dec. 4th, closed the Mis- 
sissippi at St. Anthony. 

April 19th. Steamboats Highland Mary and Nominee arrived 
through the ice at St. Paul landing. 

May 24th. The steamboat Gov. Ramsey made her first trip 
from the Falls of St. Anthony to Sauk Rapids, 100 miles. This 
was the first attempt ever made to run a steamboat above the falls. 

July. Great flood this month in the Upper Mississippi and its 
tributaries ; the steamers Yankee, Nominee and Anthony Wayne, 
taking advantage of it, ascended the St. Peters river, from 100 to 
200 miles further than its waters had ever been rippled by the 
paddle-wheels of a steamboat. 

July 25th. The annual trading caravan from the half-breed 
settlements on the Red river of the North—in latitude 49 degrees 
—arrived in St. Paul. The distance travelled was over 600 miles. 
The carayan consisted of some two hundred ox carts, heavily laden 
with furs, &c., and attended by several hundred men, women and 
children. 

Dec. 3. The Mississippi river closed at St. Paul. The last 
boat of the season left this port on the 19th of November. 


A number of schools have been established in Minnesota, and to 
the imperishable honor of the Legislature we are informed that it has 
‘made ample provision for the education of every child in or to come 
into the Territory.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 
REGULATION OF INTERNAL COMMERCE. 


It appears from a circular, addressed to W. W. Green, Esq., 
Collector of the port of St. Louis, that the treasury department 
of the United States has requested the collectors of customs, and 
perhaps others, to suggest suitable plans for obtaining and ar- 
ranging for publication the statistics of the internal commerce of 
the Nation ; for the purpose, as it seems, of presenting the sub- 
ject to the consideration of Congress at its next session. And 
regarding the measure in contemplation as highly important to all 


the leading interests of the country, we are moved by a sense of 


duty to offer a few remarks in favor of its adoption. 

Owing to the vast extent of the United States and the rapid de- 
velopment of the resources of newly settled districts, there is, per- 
haps, no other nation where full and correct information respecting 
the production and consumption of every part of the country is 
so necessary as here; and no where else, we imagine, do intelli- 
gent men generally entertain such crude and vague ideas respect- 
ing their own commerce. Nor can it be expected that more en- 
lightened and consistent views can be entertained until an efficient 
system of collecting and publishing facts shall have been adopted 
and reduced to practice. 

{t is owing chiefly to the want of correct information on this 
subject that so many conflicting opinions relating to the tariff, and 
also the excitement growing out of its discussion have prevailed— 
threatening, at times, even the dissolution of the Union. The in- 
portance of systematising the facts relating to our internal com- 
merce, is becoming more apparent every year. Until within a few 
years past, almost the entire surplus products of the West were 
destined for the eastern and European markets ; and the state of 
the demand and supply in our seaports and abroad, embraced the 
principal facts important to be known by the merchant and pro- 
ducer—the economy of the entire nation was involved in one sys- 
tem of commerce, the centre and controlling power of which was 
established in London. But a new commercial system is being 
developed in the valley of the Mississippi, based chiefly upon its 
manufactures and mineral resources ; and, to the end that we may 
comprehend its operations and give it a wise direction, we must 
note all the principal facts as they occur. These facts, when col- 
lected and made public by authority of the general government, 
will arrest the attention of manufacturers and capitalists of other 
countries, and will doubtless be the means of inducing many to 
transfer their business to this region. The commercial and manu- 
facturing statistics of western cities have hitherto been too imper- 
fect to afford the kind of information which is most necessary to 
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enable us to understand the true nature and extent of our com- 
merce. We need a regulation, by act of Congress, that shall 
+ provide for the registration of all commodities received, by public 
conveyance at least, at the principal cities, designating the state in 
which they are produced ; and the quantity and place of destina- 
tion of all commodities exported by rivers, canals, or railroads. 
' The facts thus preserved would exhibit the annual progress of each 
State in agriculture, mining, and manufactures, with a sufficient 
degree of accuracy for most practical purposes ; and would show 
very nearly the gross amount of provisions and other raw material 
consumed in the cities. 

We are not advised that the civic government of any of our 
western towns, except St. Louis, has provided for the registration 
of imports; and here we believe no account is taken of the ex- 
ports. No one can tell what proportion of our imports are con- 
sumed at this place or what part is exported to New Orleans, the 
Ohio river, or other markets. 

We know that the number of steamboat arrivals from the Ohio 
river is increasing annually: and that the number of arrivals from N. 
Orleans has been decreasing for several years past; but whether 
the actual quantity and value of produce and generai merchandize 
have increased or diminished, is left to conjecture, and so in re- 
spect to almost every thing relating to our internal commerce. 
Amidst such confusion of facts, it is not to be expected that either 
the people or their representatives can arrive at just conclusions 
touching the national or local interests. 

Such a regulation may add considerably to the labors of the 
Custom House officers, and increase, perhaps, the cost of that 
branch of the public service ; but these are matters which should 
not be regarded as objections to a measure of such general im- 
portance. 

Indeed we can scarcely imagine that objections can be raised 
to its adoption by any party or from any quarter of the country ; 
but it does not therefore follow as a matter of course that Congress 
will act favorably upon the subject. Measures that are not cal- 
culated to produce some degree of excitement, are always in dan- 
ger of being neglected ; and it is the duty of those most interested 
to urge them upon the attention of their representatives. It is 
rare that members of Congress take an active interest in measures 
that have not been discussed by their constituents; and, therefore, 
that the western delegation may be left without excuse in regard to 
this, we trust that the press will discharge its duty by bringing the 
subject fully before the country, with a view to the action of the 
next Congress. 

The measure is one that should not be delayed. For the infor- 
mation which it is calculated to impart will, in many respects, be 

highly useful to the projectors of schemes of internal improvement 
and 3 the means of not only indicating the best systems, but of 
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securing the confidence and encouragement of capitalists. It will 
constitute the materials of which may be constructed a more en- 
lightened system of impost duties on foreign commerce, and lead 
to a more permanent and uniform state of prosperity, than has 
heretofore been enjoyed by the people of this country. 





ANALYSIS OF GRASSES. 


[From the Genesee Farmer.] 


Very few farmers duly appreciate the value of grass when turned 
to the best possible account. Broad acres have been too cheap, 
with their almost spontaneous herbage ready to be cropped by the 
domesticated animals of man, in this country, for him to study 
closely how to make two spires grow where only one grew before. 
In all the older States, however, this native abundance of nutritious 
forage and grazing is either gone or fast departing, never to re- 
turn except through the art and science of the husbandman. The 
time has come when the study of the grasses is ealled for by every 
consideration of private interest and the public good. 

In his account of the ‘* Geographical Distribution of Grasses,” 
Schouw remarks: “ Persoon’s Synopsis contains 812 species— 
1-26th part of all the plants therein enumerated. In the system 
of Roemer and Sheiltes there are 1800; and since this work, were 
it brought to a conclusion, the family would probably contain for- 
ty thousand in all.’? This learned author adds: ‘+ The distribu- 
tion of cultivated grasses is one of the most interesting of all 
subjects. It is determined not merely by climate, but depends on 
the civilization, industry, and traffic of the people, and often on 
historical events.”” The herdsmen of Switzerland find pastures 
for their cattle on mountain slopes above the range of forests ; and 
the same is true on the high plateau of Central Asia. One of the 
most valuable books for reference, on this and all kindred topics, 
is Prof. Lindley’s ‘*‘ Vegetable Kingdom’’—a work which will pay 
well to reprint in this country, Prof. Emmons has given the re- 
sults of his analyses of several varieties of grasses grown in the 
United States, and of red and white clover, in his ‘* Agriculture of 
New York,”’ which furnish many new and valuable facts. On page 
70, vol. 2, he says: 

** Timothy Grass—( Phleum pratensis )—First speeimen, 
collected May 30, 1848. Stalk 24 inches long, head not visible. 

Proportions—Stalk 30 
DUES csi énsss sdncesitud seweghius 34.70 


100.00 
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Ash calculated dry 
Water in the leaf 
Diy MAt0CT 55.02... cccrcccsscccescoscccccscsesocscosevess 23.00 


Ash calculated dry 

Water in the whole plant 

Dry matter in the whole plant 
Ash in the whole plant 

Ash calculated dry 


As specimen No. 1 varies not from the above, we omit it. 
parts of the ash of timothy hay gave the following results : 


Phosphates 
Carbonate of lime 


Soluble silica 
Chloride of sodium 
Sulphuric acid 


By the above figures it will be seen that over 72 per cent. of 
the earthy matter removed from a meadow or pasture in the plant 
called timothy, is silica and potash—both of which are of course 
dissolved in water before they enter the roots of the plant. The 
atems of all grasses are large consumers of these minerals, which 
in @ soluble condition are seldom abundant in any soil. As ir 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, and maize straw, the quantity of ash 
varies considerably in different samples grown on unlike seils, 
80 in timothy, red top, orchard and vther cultivated grasses, the 
proportion of earthy matter varies in an equal degree. Nearly all 
meadows contain several species of this numerous family of social 
plants, besides more or less of clover. Probably 6 per cent of 
ash per 100 pounds of dry hay will be a fair estimate. This gives 
120 pounds per ton of hay removed from the soil. 

The ash of Red Top (.4grostis Vulgaris) differs especially 
from that of timothy. It contains much less potash and far more 
lime, as the following analysis by Prof. Emmons indicates : 
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Chloride of sodium (salt) 
Carbonate of lime 
Magnesia 


Organic matter 
Sulphuric acid 





From the quantity of lime, sulphuric acid, and soda in the above 
ash, it is aparent that gypsum and common salt in addition to 
wood ashes will be of great service on red top meadows. Salt and 

laster are exceedingly valuable articles to mix with all stable and 
onsets: manure, as WeH as with night soil, before their applica- 
tion to the land. 

A luxuriant plant of Spear Grass ( Poa pratensis), sometimes 
called herds grass [Kentucky blue grass, Eps. Lou. Jour.], just 
headed out, gave of 


anata nina ili iii ta ieeaiieie 81.564 
Dry matter ) 


Phosphates 


Carbonate of lime 


Magnesia 
Sulphuric acid ().260 
Chlorine 


100.351 


Another specimen gave the following results, which Prof. E. 
suggests may be a fairer average sample of poa pratensis than 
the above : 


Silica 
Phosphates 


Magnesia 
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Sodium 
Chlorine 
IE Gi ocics oh odecodesceacevveceasoess sdodeamoness 5.156 
Organic acid 40 


The quantity of chlorine, soda, and sodium (all of which are 
common salt) in the above deserves attention. The almost total 
absence of lime is remarkable. We respectfully suggest to farmers 
to try the easy experiment of sowing broadcast about two bushels 
of salt on an acre as an experiment, applying it five weeks before 
haying time. It will be more likely to benefit dry than wet mea- 
dows. ‘Two bushels of salt and two of wood ashes, unleached, 
will doubtless pay well for the expense incurred. 

In former volumes of this journal, we have frequently taken oc- 
casion to say, from our personal observation, that young clover, 
young corn, and other plants cut for soiling should be partially 
dried before feeding. The following results bear upon that ques- 
tion. Red clover gathered when nine inches high, contained 


Ash calculated dry 
Water in the leaf 
Dry matter 


Ash calculated dry 
Water in leaf and stalk 
Dry matter 


Ash calculated dry 
Ash in a ton 211.68 Ibs. 


»® 

All plants, when young and growing rapidly, contain a large 
amount of water to facilitate the circulation of their aliment. 
There is more Water in 100 pounds of young clover or corn than 
in a like weight of blood. tn the arterial blood of a horse there 
is about 76 per cent. of water: in that drawn from a vein a little 
less, say 757.251 in 1,000 parts. To keep horses, cows, working 
oxen, and sheep in health, and provide for them a generous sup- 
ply of food, are objects of great importance to the farmer. Sci- 
ence will aid him much in this department of his great profession, 
if he will not treat her with rudeness or neglect. 
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ANALYSES OF INDIAN CORN. 


The following analyses of Indian corn and the accompanying re- 
marks on inorganic manures, appeared in Downing’s Horticulturist 
some time last year, and appear to have been extracted from a prize 
essay on Indian corn, by Mr. Salisbury. It is stated that the essay of 
Mr. S. contains the analysis of twenty varieties. The following is 


the analysis of the common eight rowed yellow corn. 


ANALYSIS OF THE WHOLE KERNEL. 


aR Aaa a aaa A OR) A Me ERY 50.64 
IE OREE GUI ancsusncortevescennvergreserecsssesuns 7.46 
Sugar...... hdiguceomatennsciancansetedsnecancswahaennent . 1.50 
SS bet La A See A cil devcumadian 6.28 
Matter separated from fibre...... cachianrieiekapeuanls 0.05 
st le | tet TE lel ARETE oe | .. 8.6 
REE lta tie patugeendebastokabacvntbheseitbed 1.70 
Is cninccensmsbavnuenunie Rekamuaascesannenk . 4.56 
OEE ELE eee SERED PEPER IES iiddeseécnesiacetiel 4.60 
Dextrine or gum.............0000. ieictbicdinniccsvily .. 4.84 
| EIA E S EES GES ARSE Ce EIR LEAN CY 10.22 
(im 100 parts, or) ............00... jeekvakenanedetl 100.48 
ANALYSIS OF THE ASH OF KERNEL. 
Er Rent OO EUR trace. 
Silicic acid............ bicadtauscaksbetbonsaaseene seen . 1.450 
SEE WUE vccsnsesecasscccseccntene WR Les eee Oe 0.206 
Phosphoric acid........ vacauee saneheehaoowbes sossesesed 50.955 
YO WOR ec edhcnscoscenecsscsseccccussaeedets 4.355 
RTECS RS aoe Nadendnwelin .- 0.150 
Magnesia........... BE pide dt) MB 9: nedioiasiuetlebes 16.520 
ST cchnsenoess Siadenieiepensedtakitectiadinveun wee 8.286 
RR EE ESE Sra iredien De LE EO a .10.908 
Chioride of sodium...................005 pe edeckncein .. 0.249 
RET EE acatsecvarcuimsesdncnvctotceeds attopeterecd 3.100 
6g Of | ee eee ree sceseeeeeo 91.000 


«We see by the (various foregoing) analyses that the several 
inorganic bodies removed from the soil by a crop of maize, rank 
as follows: commencing with the highest, silicic acid, soda, phos- 
phoric acid and potash, sulphuric acid, magnesia and chlorine, 
lime and iron. 
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‘‘The aggregate amount of inorganic bodies taken from an acre 
of land, annually, by a stout crop of maize, is by no means so 
large as is generally supposed ; and yet it is sufficiently so to ex- 
haust the best soil in a brief period of years of some of those bo- 
dies which act so essential a part in the constitution of the plant. 
The amount, generally, would not exceed 600 lbs. Indeed, it 
would, in a majority of cases, fall short of this. In some instan- 
ees, however, of an ordinary stout growth of some of the larger 
varieties, it might even go up to 1,000 pounds; but such cases 
would rarely oceur. Six hundred pounds may then be assumed 
as the quantity ordinarily removed from an acre of land by a stout 
crop of maize; or, what would be a better criterion to follow, one 
hundred pounds of inorganic matter for every ten of dry produce. 
Of this, about one-third is silicic acid, one-sixth soda, one-eighth 
potash, one-eighth phosphoric acid, one-twelfth sulphuric acid, one- 
eighteenth magnesia, one-cighteenth chlorine, and one-eighteenth 
lime and iron. 

“The si/icic acid is mainly removed by the straw or leaves, 
sheaths, and stalks. There is generally an abundance of this body 
in the soil; it only being necessary to secure the presence of a 
sufficiency of the alalies to form with this acid enough of its 
soluble salts to meet the demands of the plant. 

‘‘The potash and soda enter quite largely into the composition 
of all parts of the plant ; but more so into that of the stalks, grain, 
and cobs, than of the other portions. Soils, though they ordina- 
rily contain considerable of these two bodies, yet they generally 
have a quantity by far too small to supply the lavish demands of 
this plant for any great length of time. 

‘** Phosphoric acid enters largely into the grain, and quite large- 
ly into the cob and stalk. It constitutes about one-eighth of the 
ash of the entire plant. Soils are commonly deficient in this acid ; 
or at least they contain much less of it than almost any other of 
the organic bodies which enter into the composition of plants. 
The quantity usually removed from an acre of land annually by a 
good crop of maize is from 60 to 75 pounds, or from 10 to 12 and 
13 pounds per ton of dry produce. 

‘* Sulphuric acid, from the quantity taken away by a crop seems 
to be an essential ingredient of this plant. It enters more largely 
into the leaves, stalks, and sheaths, than into the grain. From 
45 to 60 pounds are removed by the annual produce of an acre, 
or from 7} to 11 pounds per ton of dry plants. 

‘‘ By referring to the foregoing calculations, we notice that the 
magnesia is removed from the soil in larger proportions than the 
lime ; or, in other words, the maize plant requires more of the 
former than of the latter. This is by no means an uninteresting 
feature. About 16 per cent. of the ash of the grain is magnesia, 
while the same ash has usually less than one per cent. of lime. The 
laagnesia in the kernels is usually in the state of a phosphate. 
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Lime enters more largely into all parts of the plant except the 
grain and cob than magnesia; yet the aggregate amount of the 
latter in the whole plant is greater than the former. Hence there 
is evidently as much necessity of adding magnesia to the soil for 
the maize crop as lime; and even more, if one of these bodies can 
be said to rank in importance before the other ; since it enters so 
largely into the composition of the seed, constituting about one- 
sixth of its ash. 

‘* Lime is often added to soils in considerable quantity, and has 
ever been considered “the basis of all good husbandry.” The 
greater value of lime over that of magnesia, if any (in the maize 
crop) is in mechanically and chemically influencing the soil, aside 
from serving directly as food to the plant. Indeed, it is by no 
means a settled question that magnesia, when properly applied, 
exerts a less beneficial influence upon the soil than lime. Neither 
of those bodies, however, possess the property of maintaining, un- 
impaired, the original richness of a soil. Hence one cannot be 
strictly said to be more valuable than the other. There is an equal 
necessity of returning any or all of the other inorganic bodies which 
are removed from the land, as they become less in quantity in the 
soil than is necessary amply to supply the healthy demands of the 
plant, as there is in returning either or both of these as they be- 
come deficient.” 


CURCULIO. 


This is, perhaps, the most destructive enemy to plums and other 
fruits of the smaller varieties, that is known to the Horticulturist of 
this country. And notwithstanding the many remedies that have been 
prescribed by observing individuals in this and other countries, but 
little has been done to prevent its ravages. The following observa- 
tions on the habits and character of this insect were made in this 
vicinity by one of our most successful Horticulturists, and are, in 
our opinion, worth more than all the other remedies combined, that we 
have seen published. 

The author is entitled to the gratitude of fruit growers and the 
lovers of good fruit everywhere, for his patient and intelligent inves- 
tigation of the habits of this destructive insect. 

The article was written for the Western Horticultural Review. 
but we take pleasure in giving it a place in our Journal for the bene- 
fit of our readers. Epirors. 


Sr. Louis, February, 1851. 
Mr. Eprror: By inserting the following you may perhaps save 
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some one the time, expense and disappointment I have experienced 
in the last four or five years, in following out the hundred and one 
remedies in guarding against the attacks of the Curculio. 

Last year I varied my mode of warfare by spreading a thick 
eoat of cement on the ground under thirty-five plum trees, ex- 
tending it to the full size of the tops of the tree. As soon as the 
plum made its appearance from the blossom, say about the 10th 
of May, I commenced jarring the trees every morning and evening, 
and continued to do so, until the 1st of August, and as the insects 
fell upon the cement, killed them. The first three weeks, the 
average number was not far from fifty per day. From the first of 
June to the 20th, nearly one hundred per day; after which time 
they gradually diminished. 

Now for the result: From the thirty-five plum trees, comprising 
fifteen different varieties, I saved only about two bushels. 

It is argued by many that this insect has great instinctive pow- 
ers, and will not deposit its egg, where the fallen fruit is likely to 
encounter a pavement. 

I know nothing about your eastern or northern Curculios, but 
I can assure you Mr. Editor, no such repugnance is felt or known 
by this insect in Missouri, and further, that no pavement ever in- 
vented, where Curculios are numerous, wil] guard against their at- 
tacks, unless extended to every fruit tree in the garden or orchard. 
It is wholly inconsistent with the nature and habits of this insect, 
to suppose that paving under a few irzes will protect the fruit, 
while others, near by, are unpaved, for the simple reason that the 
Curculio attacks nearly every discription of fruit. The nectarine 
and plum are their favorites, but the apple, pear, peach, apricot, 
cherry and grape are all subject to their attacks, and all serve ab- 
solutely as a means of reproduction. 

T have taken the above mentioned fruits separately, placed each 
in different boxes of earth, and from four to six weeks the change 
from larva to the perfect Curculio would be complete. 

There are three distinct species of this insect, one smaller, the 
other larger than the plum Curculio. The small one is nearly 
round, about half the size of the plum Curculio, and is mostly 
found upon grapes. ‘The other is full a half size larger with a 
smooth shell and are not so numerous as either of the other kinds. 
Both of these insects, instead of making the well known crescent 
mark of the plum Curculio, perforate the fruit by boring a small 
round hole, in which they deposit their eggs with the same certainty 
of destroying it, as the plum Curculio. 

During the time of jarring the trees, not a day passed without 
finding more or less of the two new species above described, in 
about the following proportion: Plum Curculio 25, Small do. 8, 
Large do. 3. 

At the proper season of the year, by watching their movement 
patiently, large numbers will be seen emerging from the ground, 
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and after surveying their position, will follow the instinct with which 
nature has endowed them, by crawling up the tree instead of flying. 
I have often checked their progress in this way by putting a thick 
piece of pastboard around the tree in the shape of an inverted 
funnel, but their wings were soon brought into requisition to over- 
come the difficulty. They can apparently fly to a great distance, 
and in high winds are blown in every direction, for after such winds 
I have found them in different rooms in the first and second story 
of the house. 

Your readers will naturally say, all this is very well, but give us 
a remedy that will effectually guard against the enemy. 

I can safely say, there is a remedy, and a philosophical one, 
which, if faithfully carried out, will insure good crops of fruit so 
far as Curculio are concerned. First, then, cut off all means of 
reproduction by picking up every description of fallen fruit two or 
three times a week, and subjecting it to some process that will ef- 
fectually destroy the grub or larva. 

No advantage will be derived from this process the first year, for 
the curculio is already in the ground; but the satisfaction of hav- 
ing a good crop of plums the second year, will well repay for all 
the trouble of picking up the fruit. 

I have studied the character and habits of these insects for the 
last ten years—have watched its movements for days and weeks— 
have tried every remedy published in the different agricultural works, 
all of which have totally failed, except jarring the trees, and pav- 
ing, and these have only proved partially successful. 

By picking up every description of fallen fruit no possible means 
are left for them to perpetuate their species. I am not aware that 
it has ever yet been discovered, that the Curculio can in any 
other way propagate its species, than by depositing its eggs in 
some description of fruit—and whatever description of fruit that 
may be, it must come in contact with earth in such a manner 
that the grub can escape, and bury itself beneath the surface. 

No one can reasonably expect to be entirely exempt from this in- 
sect, as long as their neighbors are troubled with them, for some 
few will fly, or be blown into the trees under any and every circum- 
stance, unless completely shielded by some covering or net work. 

The most complete and accurate description of this insect, ac- 
cording to my own observations has been given by M. H. Simpson, 
of Massachusetts, in the June number of Downing’s Horticulturist 
for 1850. 

In this communication a remedy was given to guard against the 
Curculio, which proved eminently successful with Mr. Simpson and 
a Mr. Young of Kentucky, viz. syringing the trees with lime water. 
This remedy I have never tried. 
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STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE NUMBER OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS, 
WITH THEIR TONNAGE, WHICH ENTERED INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1850. 


American vessels. Foreign vessels. Total. 

To No. Tons. No Tons. No. Tons. 
Russia +++++ tee eee 34 12.877 6 40 14.998 
Prussia : 1 240 eee 1 240 
Sweden and Norway 10 3.391 7423. ‘554 84 26.945 
Swedish West Indies ------ . d 449 1 45 5 494 
Denmark ----- sees 396 2 592 3 988 
Danish West Indies 3 = «12,940 5 906 83 = -:13,896 
Holland : 17.884 : 11.967 74 29.851 
Dutch East Indies - 3.689 ae x 3.689 
Dutch West Indies-------- . 4: 22.964 : 3.2 166 26.212 
Dutch Guiana «+++ «see wees . , 3.892 2 21 4.015 
Hanse Towns 2¢ 23.331 : 65.664 183 88.995 
Belgium ----- 23.033 i 5.756 64 28.789 
Hanover j 2.751 ( 3.978 15 6.729 
England 489.238 33 21.530 1.450 911.368 
Scotland A 18,906 : 55.026 153. 73.932 
Bealamd code 0060 coce cscvece 3: 10.022 2 77.507 232 87.529 
Gibraltar 2.334 200 8 2.624 
Malta 168 236 2 404 
British East Indies . 23.537 «>. tees 51 23.537 
British West Indies 06 69.302 s 49. 230 746 «118.532 
British Guiana -+-++++ «eee eee j 2.738 904 27 3.642 
= Honduras 3: 386 f 915 37 5.001 

Cape of Good Hope : : eta 3 773 
British North American Col. 357 55,465 4,046 333. 126 4.403 388.891 
Canada - 2.876 9.755 3.282 447.372 6.158 1.337.127 
Newfoundland «+++ ++++ +++ . 2: § 1.695 j 1.817 
Faulkland Islands in O1 7.4: ¢ 17.434 
Other British Possessions --- ) 2% 23 eee j 1.223 
France on the Atlantic 8: 7 32.637 292 138.944 
France on the Mediterranean 2 . 3 10,215 j 18.775 
Bourbon er 266 266 
French West Sales eee cece 2 2.85% C .62 7.486 
French Guiana----- ¢ teens 22: : ( 2 1.322 
Miquelon & French fisheries : j eee 618 
French possessions in Africa 35¢ eens 359 
Spain on the Atlantic------ . 3! 5 : 4.778 : 22.317 
Spain on the Mediterranean- 5! 2.8: 76 22.8% K 35.721 
Teneriffe and other Canaries 2.17: 21% j 3.388 
Manilla & rumippee patande , 25! 176 2 11.435 
ne is ceen 1.25 9.: ( 33.0% ’ 282.337 
Porto Rico 262 76 9! 3.07 f 44,842 
Portugal ¢ 2.76 26 5. 35 7.786 
Madeira D586 2 336 1.922 
Fayal and other Azores 
Cape de Verds 
Sicily 
Sardinia - 

Tuscany - 

Tonian Telende ee eeee eeeees 

Trieste and other Austr. ports 

Turkey «+++ «++. 

Mexico 

Central America 

New Granada ---+++ «+eees . 

Venezuela---- 

Bolivia or 

Brazil 958 62.965 
Argentine Republic . 13.930 
Cisplatine Republic 90 
DD Shhtne e666 00408 4096 q 14.510 


26.039 

653 
5.295 109. 471 
2.708 “Rt 14.244 
1,280 2.126 
9.363 29: 72.328 
13.081 K 27.011 
1.185 1.275 
18.369 32.879 
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STATEMENT OF THE ENTRANCES OF AMERICAN & FOREIGN VESSELS—CONTINUED. 
American ve:sels. Foreign vessels. Total. 

To No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
Peru ceeres oe é 5.100 10 1.808 2: 6.908 
China -- tenes ‘ 21.969 23 7.445 29.414 
Hayti----+--- eee . : 44.690 35 6.289 55 50.979 
South Sea Islands - 4 10 1.891 2.992 
South America -:-- see 9 2.586 
Asia generally -..--. «..+.+ : anes ' 945 
Africa generally «---.-.... . 8.915 
Equador f 1.159 
Pacific Ocean--.--- BO.50B cee ¢ 30.502 
Atlantic Ocean 2.685 ee. C 2.685 
Indian Ocean 5 3.679 = oeee : 3.679 
Sandwich Islands 9.267 19% is 13.462 
Australia---- : TT fa f 1.126 
Liberia ---- , arr ; 993 
Uncertain places---+ ++++++ . 198 46 656 
Patagonia aate'ee cout babes o's R75 rere | ; 875 





- 8.412 2.573.016 10.100 1.775.623 18.512 4.348.639 


STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE NATIONAL GHARACTER OF THE FOREIGN VESSELS 
WHICH ENTERED INTO AND CLEARED FROM THE UNITED STATES, FOR FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES, DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1850. 

ENTERED. CLEARED. 

Tons. Crew. No. Tons. Crew. 

26.283 960 6I[ 25.253 912 

15.901 d15 38 12.192 

58.098 2.342 189 59.946 

11.046 54¢ 53 11.220 

74.776 2.919 210 77.570 

8.867 370 : 859 
5.193 222 15 5.131 

Mechlenburg jade paseo 1.625 65 3 740 

Oldenburg -- 2.003 91 10 964 

Hanoverian 9 1.727 78 11 2.545 

DT 666500 b00% 2006 ¢ 8.999 1.450.539 77.642 8.715 .404.799 

I 116 30.762 1.527 106 27.644 

Spanish 134 37.296 1.850 135 36.279 

Portuguese - 20 3.730 188 15 2.409 

Austrian ----- ; 16 7.489 270 13 6.447 

Sardinian------ - 44 11.790 586 35 9,852 

22 5.703 270 18 4.455 

Mexican «+++++ «+eees . 30 2.786 222 35 3.065 

Venezuelan . 10 1.713 80 11 1.938 

Brazilian --++++ «++++- . 9 2.382 109 1.899 

New Granadian ------ . 5 693 38 1.618 

Argentine «+++ «+++ +++ ‘ 702 40 484 

Cisplatine -+++++ ++++++ 255 15 313 

Chilian----++- . 6.712 349 8.754 

Hawarian - f 1.901 98 1.524 

Peruvian ++++++ «+++++ . f 3.615 203 5.233 

Tahatian -- . 272 19 676 

Equadorian ------ eecce . 42 1.928 

Haytien -+++++ +++ +++ 307 14 307 

Central American ---- - Y 15 78 

German «+eees eves veer 5 14 

Lubeck --osce coe cere i ae 

Neapolitan eeecce cece 

Chinege «+eses esse eves 


Total. ++++++ ++++++++ 10.100 1.775.623 91.801 9.816 1.728.214 
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FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1850. 
Foreig pn vessels. 


American vessels, 


INTO No. 
Passain aquoddy nie aired 53 
DEEMED saiepe o040.60 ae 2 
DME 00s 6000 60000 9 
Waldoborough .«.-. «+++. 2 
Wiscasset.-.-.-- “7 4 
DT sttmnees Semeee «Ho 6 
Bath conned cade weed. o 23 
Bangor ee e eeeee 92 
Portland eee wees cece wees 131 
BARR oc0e 6400 000d secacve e H 
Portsmouth «+++ cece ccces 9 
ES ee een 330 
Newburyport ----+- «+... 10 
CEE ntceek e620 6000 i9 
Silem and Beverly------ . 9 
Boston ececce ecccece secce 067 
Marblehead ---.++ sscees , 3 
Plymouth, Mass. «+++ +++ aon s 
0 EET rT 13 
Fall River «-ccece eeee voce 56 
Ne Ww Be lford eee ee eee ee 129 
Edgartown --+-- bitieebe es 66 
PE cockee eee ated mae: 
Providence «ose cree cove 54 
Bristol eceve @ eeesee cose 233 
Newport st ee ee eeeeee wees 13 
Middletown -+++++ «esses ‘ 2 
New London ecccece coccce 23 
New Haven «--cees eovces : 64 
Stonineton «-ccce sees coos 10 
DED ciecd decode see 10 
Champlain coerce 668 osce 406 
Oswegatchie «+++ seeees 192 
Sacket’s Harbor «+++ «+++. 254 
Oswero eens eee eee eres . 681 
Niagara 0060 ccccce coves » 213 
Genenee ooccce scccee cove 70 
Cape Vincent «+--+. © escee 238 
Buffalo occcce ccccse coves 199 
New Yorks «-ccece ccce cove 1.882 
oe a ovee 600006 ava 2 

Philadelphia -- ceteeee 352 
Newark .-.--- o oases, eee — 
Peta wrens 00 cccc 000s cece : Ser 
Baltimore «+++ «+++ eeeee - 295 
Georgetown, D. C. ++++++ + 
Alexandria--+-- ‘ntiblene 14 
TERRI se os.6c0e coves eeas 43 
ities ion - wées ewe 3 
Richmond --<-+« eee oe -* 5 
Tappahannock - sone 4 
Wilmington aaonaee - aeeeeat 70 
ene senses ofan sees 23 
Camden ..-..- . ch eas pod 
Beaufort. N. C. ieee » “4 
Washington ...-++ seseees 9 
Plymouth, N. C. ccc cece 12 
RIMMER #4840 weer veee 161 
Georgetown, Ss. .. “ore 2 
Savannah ..... p aeneedaae 47 


Key West--...sscseeeene gg 


Tone 
9,207 
332 
2.710 
260 
1,025 
820 
6.935 
3.198 
28.624 
148 
3.572 
86.828 
2.110 
3.487 
15.523 


968,550 


O69 


89.520 
144.549 
152.069 
122.311 

71.979 

20.548 
149.647 

16.741 
734.431 

504 
100.009 
70.427 
1.260 
3.039 
6.415 
1.655 
688 
393 
11.555 
2.664 
2.170 
473 
2.118 
1.205 
52.414 
297 
11.883 
4.216 


No. 


667 


* be Ot me 


VO 


2. 


50 
283 
188 


Os 
y+) 


976 
363 
145 

43 
523 


-281 


185 
17 


143 


2 
45 
31 

6 

3 

3 


48 


142 


71 
24 


Tons. 
49.196 
57 


5.247 
18.437 
52.366 

1.109 
73.482 

101.307 
19.529 

6.704 

91.596 
410.990 


32. 4 361 
1.601 
29.161 
154 
R59 
7.866 
1.862 
1.123 
325 
9.115 


eee tee 


_ 


No. 
‘ 720 
3 
14 
6 


1S Ge 


303 


118 
63 
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STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE NUMBER OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS, WITH 
THEIR TONNAGE, WHICH ENTERED INTO EACH DISTRICT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Total. 
Tons. 


58.453 
3389 
4.140 
492 
1.025 
820 
10.094 
3.375 
64.195 
213 
11.044 
99.435 
8.605 
11.667 
36.796 
478.859 
12.086 
544 
.713 
739 
14 
286 


Hus: 
=. 


ieee 


107.957 
196.915 
153.169 
195.793 
173.286 
40.077 
156.351 
108.337 
1.145.331 


132.370 
1.691 


99.588 
1.414 
10.638 
14.281 
3.517 
1.811 
718 
20.670 
2.664 
2.170 
473 
1,118 
1.205 
96.619 
297 
57.017 
5.379 
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STATEMENT OF ENTRANCES OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS, ETC.—CONTINUED, 


American vessels. Foreign vessels. 
No. Tons, No. Tons. 


Appalachicola-+--++ +++ 10 2.969 14 9.231 
Pensacola , 337 . serene 
St. Augustine pip . 68 
Mobile ---- oe é .f 84.106 
Teche ---.-. couse ‘ Qi). ‘ > ema 6 
New Orleans 522 =: 175.065 7 1.884 
Cuyahoga.----- . 28 14.306 123 17.128 
Sandusky tee ee wee eeees g§ 7.322 13 1.115 
Detroit .----- . ( 5.651 384 48.479 
Michilimackinack ------ . 1.603 10 1.230 
Chicago -- 6.690 1 648 
Galveston++++ «+++ eeeeees 93 9 2.894 
Brazos St. Iago---- ‘ 101 1 283 
San Francisco «+++ ++++++- 140 47.950 355 82.914 


No. 
24 
2 

1 
152 
3 
R96 
251 
63 
463 
28 
a 2 


a 


495 


Total. 
Tons. 


12.196 
337 

68 
96.020 
904 
349,949 
31.434 
8.437 
54.130 
2.883 
7.338 
2.987 
OS4 
130.864 





Total --+++-- 8.412 2.573.016 10.100 1.775.623 18.512 4.348.639 


TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE 30TH OF JUNE, 1850. 


REGISTERED TONNAGE, 
Registered vessels employed in foreign trade -+++++ «+++ ++++tons. 
ENROLLED AND LICENSED TONNAGE, 


Fnrolled vessels employed in the coasting trade--++ 1.755.796 42 
Licensed vess. empl. in coasting trade under 20 tons 43.027 86 


FISHING VESSELS. 


Enrolled vessels employed in cod fishery -+++++ «+++ 85.646 30 
Enrolled vessels employed in mackerel fishery +--+ - 58.111 94 
Enrolled vessels emploved in whale fishery +-++ «+++ sete eeees 
Licensed vessels under 20 tons employed in cod fishery 8.160 34 


———_—____ 


Registere d ‘tonnag e emp teva ' in oe ule fishery --++- 146.016 71 
Registered ton. emplo yed other than in whale fishery 1.439.694 46 
1.585.711 22 

DESCRIPTION OF TONNAGE, 


Aggregate amount of tonnage of the U. States on 30th June, 1850 


ral 
Whereof— 
Permanent registered tonnage -+++++ «+++ 
Temporary registered tonnage -+++++ «+- 


Total registered tonnage 


Permanent enrolled, and licensed tonnage --- +++ 1.879.514 00 
Temporary enrolled, and licensed tonnage++++ «+++ + 20.040 71 


Total enrolled and licensed «+++ «ees vee 
Licensed tonnage, under 20 tons, employed in coast- 
ing trade eee 42.027 &6 
Licensed tonnage, under 20 tons, employed in cod 
fis hery +++ éee m (os 690006.00806 0006,0000 © 8.160 34 


Total licensed tonnage under twenty tons++++ e++++e eeeee 


Total ooce coce cove cece cose veccce occ cece cose eens 


1.797.824 33 


151.918 63 


3.5 


3. 


1.5 


935.454 23 


535.454 23 


985.711 22 


50.188 25 


— 


3.535.454 23 
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Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage there were employed in the— 
Coasting trade si hse tet) testidceccseme. Le 
Cod BOROEY <0 2200 cece cn cece ccccice veces cececcccePesseccace 85.646 30 
Mackerel fishery--++- b6 6606 06 46 68 500d UO cE Eb CCS 58.111 94 
1.899.554 71 

Ofthe registered tonnage, amounting, as stated above, to 1.585.711 22 
tons, there were employ ed in steam navigation+.++..++-. ee 44.942 25 

Of the enrolled and licensed tonn: iwe amounting, as stated nie to 
1.899.554 71 tons, there were em loyed in steam navigation - 481,004 65 


Total tonnage in steam navigation-.-+++++++++.. 525.946 90 


MERCHANTS’ LICENSE LAW OF MISSOURI. 


Owing to the great interest that has been felt in this case we de- 
sired to publish the opinions of all the judges at large; but, finding 
them too long for admission in our Journal, we have limited our no- 
tice of the case to the following statement of the pleadings and evi- 


dence which we copy from the opinicn of Justice Ryland. 


Wayman Crow, ef. al., Appellants, 
Vs. On appeal. 
STaTE or Mrssourr, Appellee. ( 
The appellants (defendants below, ) were indicted in the Crimi- 
nal Court of St. Louis county, for dealing as merchants without 
taking out a license, as required by the statutes of the State. 

The indictment contains six counts. ‘The first charges that de- 
fendants unlawfully did receive for sale and unlawfully did deal as 
merchants in the selling of goods, wares and merchandise not the 
growth, produce or manufacture of this State, by then and there 
and on divers other days and times receiving for sale and selling 
as merchants as aforesaid, fifty yards of cloth, fifty yards of do- 
mestic, &e., Ke., at a place then and there, and on other days 
and times occupied by them for that purpose, to divers persons un- 
known, without having any license, &c. 

The second count “ch urges the same facts as the first, with this 
exception, that it omits to state that the goods, wares and mer- 
chandise received and sold were not the growth, produce and manu- 
facture of this State. The third count charge 's that the defendants 
did import into the State, and unlawfully receive for sale and un- 
lawfully did deal as merchants in selling, at the place and on the 
days aforesaid, goods, wares and merchandise, (uaming them ) not 
the growth, manufacture or produce of this State, but of England, 
in Great Britain; which importing, receiving and selli ng were in 
the original packages, bales and forms, as imported from YE ngland. 
This count also states that the duties had been regularly paid to 
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the United States on the said goods. &c., without a license. The 
fourth count charges that defendants imported and received for 
sale, and sold on the days and times and at the place aforesaid, 
goods, wares and merchandise, the produce, growth and manufac- 
ture of New York, Pennsylvania, and other States of the Union, 
which selling was in the original packages, and also in broken 
packages, without a license. 

The fifth count charges that defendants imported goods, wares 
and merchandise into this State from sister States, and received 
and sold the same as aforesaid in the original packages unbroken, 
in which they were received by wholesale without a license. 

The sixth count is not materially different from the first. The 
defendants filed a demurrer to all the counts of the indictment. 
The demurrer was sustained to the second and third counts, and 
overruled as to all the others. A jury was then empanneled to try 
the issue on not guilty to the counts which had been held good on 
the demurrer. ‘The evidence was as follows: The defendants at 
the time mentioned in the indictment were merchants, doing busi- 
ness in St. Louis, and received for sale at their store the goods, 
wares and merchandise mentioned in the indictment, in manner 
and form as therein charged, without a license. That all the goods, 
&c*, so received and offered for sale by defendants were imported 
directly by them into this State from other States of the Union 
and foreign countries, and were not the growth, produce or manu- 
facture of this State, and that the defendants did exercise the bu- 
siness of merchants by selling the goods, &c., mentioned in the 
indictment, as charged in all the counts, except the second and 
third counts, and this was all the evidence. 

The defendants then moved the court to give the following in- 
structions to the jury, that ‘‘if defendants received for sale, and 
sold at their store in St. Louis, no other goods except such as were 
imported into this State by them, directly from other States of the 
Union, the jury will find for the defendants.” This the court re- 
fused to give, and the defendants excepted. The defendants were 
found guilty. They afterwards filed their motion for a new trial, 
and in arrest of judgement, raising again the questions of the pro- 
priety of the conviction on the testimony and of the legal sufficiency 
of the indictment. The court decided both these motions. against 
the defendants ; they again excepted, and bring the case before 
this court for revision. A reversal of the judgment of the Crimi- 
nal Court has been insisted on before this court, upon grounds 
radical and fundamental, looking to nothing less than the absolute 
nullity of the laws upon which the counsel for the State rely to up- 
hold the indictment. The cause was first brought before this court 
at the October term, 1850, at which time it was ably discussed at 
the bar, and was decided by the court, a majority feeling themselves 
bound by a sense of duty to declare the indictment insufficient to 
sustain the judgment of the Criminal Court, the provision of the 
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statutes upon which it was found, being in their opinion unconsti- 
tutional. —Subsequently, a re-argument was asked for and ob- 
tained by the counsel for the State. ‘This court being deeply im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the subject, and of the great im- 
portance to the State of coming to a right conclusion, at this pres- 
ent term, the cause was again submitted to the court on full written 
arguments by the respective counsel, and the whole field of the 
controversy once more carefully reviewed. 


The Supreme Court reversed the judgment below and ordered the 
defendants to be discharged from the indictment ; but owing to the na- 
ture of the several questions involved, and the conflicting views en- 
tertained by each of the judges, it is difficult to determine to what 
extent this vexatious subject has been settled, or how far the decision 
will affect the revenue of the State. 

According to our understanding, the decision abolishes the ad- 
valorem tax on merchandize sold at retail ; but recognizes the validity 
of the act passed 12th March, 1849, which provides for the collection 
“upon every merchant’s and grocer’s license”’ of atax of 20 cents 
on every hundred dollars worth of merchandize received for sale, 
whether for wholesale or retail. 

We had thought of reviewing the decision, but perceiving that it 
would require more labor than we can devote to that object, we must 
leave the task to others. We brought the subject before the country 
inthe Feb. number, 1849, of the Western Journal, with a view to a re- 
formation of the revenue laws touching merchants and merchandize. 
Jn preparing our views, as then submitted, we arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the license laws were in violation of the constitution of the 
State; and so far as it embraced the products of sister States, offered for 
sale in packages, bales, barrels, &c., we considered it in violation of the 
constitution of the United States; and our opinions un these points 
have ben confirmed by the able and, as we believe, unanswerable ar- 
guments of Justice Ryland. 


MISSISSIPPI AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 


In noticing the public works in Illinois, in the March number of 
the Western Journal, we remarked in connection with the Missis- 
sippi and Atlantic Railway, that ‘‘the legislature having refused 
to sanction the termini, the prosecution of the work will, as we 
suppose, be suspended until a judicial decision can be had on the 
right of the Company to proceed.”” This, in connection with ces- 
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tain remarks contained in the address of the President of the Terre 
Haute and Alton Railroad Company, publised in our March nun- 
ber, is complained of by a friend of the Mississippi and Atlantie 
Railway as caleulated to impair the confidence of the public in the 
right of that company to prosecute their enterprise by virtue of their 
association under the general law. If such should be the case, 
we can but regard what we have said and published on that subject, 
with regret ; but, in reviewing the entire matter objected to, we find 
nothing which, in our judgment, can be tortured into an opinion on 
our part respecting the rights of the company. Nothing was more 
natural than to suppose that refractory owners of land would be 
found on the route who would contest the right of the company to 
condemn land without the sanction of the termini by the legisla- 
ture ; and we supposed that it would be the true policy of the com- 
pany to remove every doubt as to their rights, before they com- 
menced the work. 

In that portion of the address of the President of the Terre 
TIaute and Alton Railroad, which we published in the April num- 
ber, he says, ‘* The charter of the Terre Haute and St. Louis Rail- 
road has been again vetoed by the voice of the same legislature, 
by a vote so decisive and in a manner so fortunate, as to preclude 
all hope of its ever being resuscitated, provided that we now make 
such an efficient commencement of the work upon our road as will 
amount to a sure guarantee of its early completion.”” Our object 
in publishing this address was simply to make known to our readers 
the steps that were being taken by that company towards the com- 
mencement of the work—we never imagined that we were making 
ourselves responsible as endorsers of the assertions or opinions con- 
tained in that document. 

We have noticed this matter chiefly for the purpose of asserting 
the policy which we have adopted, as journalists, in reference to all 
works of public improvement. One of our most cherished objects 
in the beginning was to incite a spirit of public improvement 
throughout the valley of the Mississippi and to suggest the outlines 
of a plan that would constitute the basis of a genera! system—but 
we resolved never to oppose any work of improvement for the pur- 
pose of building up a rival. If the citizens of any part of the 
country desire to construct a railroad or other improvement, and 
are willing to devote their means and labor to its accomplishment, 
we say God speed. Allow all to exercise this privilege, and in 
time every part of this great valley will be supplied with com- 
mercial and traveling facilities adapted to the wants of each—un- 
reasonable monopolies will be avoided, and the resources of every 
part of the country more fully developed. Acting upon this policy, 
we take no part in the contest between rival works in Illinois. As 
a part of a great system, we have frequently commended the line 
of improvement from Lllinoistown to Terre Haute ; and the neces- 
sity of this work, as a part of a general system for the West, is s0 
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obvious, that we have never doubted, nor do we yet doubt, that it 
will be sooner or later constructed. We have never examined the 
authority under which the Mississippi and Atlantic Railroad Com- 

any are acting ; but we have been informed that they are advised 
o eminent lawyers that they possess ample power under their 
present organization to progress with the work without further le- 
gislation—we trust this may be true. But in our opinion the peo- 
ple of Illinois would be benefitted by both routes: and if they are 
willing to invest their means in constructing them, so much the 
better for the State. We are much gratified to learn that the Mis- 
sissippi and Atlantic Railroad Company are resolved on prosecuting 
that great enterprise. No one can doubt of the utility of the im- 
provement, or that the stock will pay large dividends, although the 
Alton and Terre Haute road should Le cons‘racted. 





DISCURSIVE VIEWS ON VARIOUS ASSTHETIC SUBJECTS. pe 





FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 





All the properties of things, by which they become esthetic, 
may be brought under four different classes, which, according to 
their objective difference, as well as their different sehjective rela- 
tions, produce different kinds of satisfaction, affecting not only the t 
strength, but also the worth of our passive and active faculties, : 
and, touching the fine arts, are of extraordinary utility; namely, the 
Agreeable, the Good, the Sublime, and the Beautiful. 

Among these the Sublime and Beautiful alone belong to Art. 
The Agreeable is not worthy of it, and the Good is at least not its 
aim ; for the aim of Art is to please, and the Good, theoretical or 
practical, cannot, neither is it allowed to scrve as a means for the 
indulgence of the senses. 

The Agreeable is pleasing only to the Sense, and therein differs 
from the Good, which g‘ves delight only to the Reason. ‘The one 
pleases through its material quality, for only that which is material 
can affect the Sense, and the Perfect, which is Form, gives delight 
only to the Reason. 

The Beautiful delights, it is true, through the medium of the 
senses, in which respect it differs from the Good, but it delights 
through its Form of Reason, in which respect it differs from the 
Agreeabl2, The Good may be said to occasion delight, by means 
merely of the Form suzfable to Reason, the Beautiful by means 
of the Form similar to Reason, the Agreeable by means of no 
Form whatever. The Good is perceived by thought, the Beauti- 
ful contemplated, the Agreeable only felt. The first occasions 
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delight in the idea, the second in the observation, the third in the 
material sensibility. 

The distinction between the Good and the Agreeable is manifest 
in a great degree at a glance. The Good expands our knowledge, 
because it creates and presupposes an idea of its object; the basis 
of our satisfaction lies in the subject, when even the satisfaction 
itself is a condition in which we find ourselves. The Agreeable on 
the contrary presents no knowledge whatever of its object, and its 
basis rests also on none. It is Agreeable only because it excites 
sensibility, and the idea of it disappears entirely as soon as we 
allay by thought the excitability of the senses, or even only pro- 
duce a change upon them. A warm ar is agreeable to a man 
who feels cold; but even this man will seek a cooling shade 
in the heat of summer. Yet in both cases, it may be maintained, 
he judged correctly. The Objective is altogether independent of 
us, and that which presents itself to us to day as true, judicious, 
reasonable, will also (provided we judged correctly to-day ) appear 
to us in the same manner twenty years hence. Our judgment in 
regard to the Agreeable is changed as often as our condition varies 
in relation to its object. There is therefore no property of ob- 
jects, except that which arises first out of the relation of an ob- 
ject to our senses—for the state of the senses is a necessary con- 
dition of the same. 

The Good on the contrary is already good before it is conceived 
and felt. The property through which it pleases exists perfectly 
within itself, without the necessity of our subject, when even the 
satisfaction we derive from the same rests on a susceptibility of 
our being. It may therefore be said that the Agreeable ea-ists 
only, because it is felt ; the Good, on the contrary, is felt, be- 
cause wt exists. 

The distinction between the Beautiful and the Agreeable, as 
great as it may be in other respects, is less manifest at a glance. 
The Beautiful is like the Agreeable in this respect, that it must 
always be presented before the senses, that it pleases only in the 
appearance. It is like it, further, therein that it neither creates or 
presupposes any knowledge of its object. But again, the Beauti- 
ful differs very much from the Agreeable, because it pleases through 
the Form of its appearance, not through the material feeling. It 
gives delight, it is true, to the reasonable subject only so far as 
the same is likewise sensuous ; but is also pleasing to the sensuous 
only, so far as the same is likewise reasonable. It is pleasing not 
only to the individual, but to men in general, and it is sustained 
only by its relation to a sensuously reasonable being, yet it is in- 
dependent of all empirical determination of sensuality; and it 
remains the same, even when the individual peculiarity of the sub- 
ject varies. The Beautiful has also even that in common with the 
Good, wherein it differs from the Agreeable, and varies from the 
Good even in that respect, wherein it resembles the Agrecable. 
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In regard to the Good this point is to be understood, wherein the 
Reason distinguishes a fitness to its theoretical or practical laws. 
But there may be a perfect harmony of the same object with the 
theoretical Reason, and yet the practical may be in the highest de- 
gree antagonistic. We may disapprove the object of an undertak- 
ing, and yet admire the means used to obtain the object. We may 
despise the enjoyment in which the voluptuary indulges as the aim 
of his life, and yet praise his ingenuity in the choice of the means 
used, and the consistency of his principles. That which pleases 
us only by its form is good, and it is absolutely and without con- 
dition good, when its Form is also at the same time its Substance. 
The Good is also an object of feeling, but of no immediate feeling, 
as the Agreeable, and also of no mixed feeling as the Beautiful. it 
does not excite coveteousness as the first, nor inclination as the 
second. The pure idea of the Good induces only reverence. 

After the determination of the lines of distinction between the 
Agreeable, the Good and the Beautiful, it is clearly evident that 
an object may be ugly, imperfect, yes, even morally worthless, and 
yet be agreeable, yet may please the senses; that an object may 
be revolting to the senses, and yet be good, may be pleasing to 
the Reason ; that an object may be revolting to the inner being, 
according to the moral feeling, and may yet be pleasing in con- 
templation, yet be beautiful. 

The cause of this is on account of the fact, that, among al! 
these different representations, another faculty of the disposition 
of the mind, and one of a different order, is interested. 

But the classification of the zsthetic predicates is not yet here- 
with exhausted ; for there are objects which at the same time that 
they are ugly, repugnant and horrible to the senses, unsatisfying 
to the understanding, and indifferent in a moral estimation, are 
yet pleasing, yes, pleasing in a degree so high, that we gladly 
sacrifice the gratification of the senses and of the understanding, 
to procure for ourselves the enjoyment of the same. 

Nothing is more charming in nature than a beautiful landscape 
in the crimson glow of evening. ‘The rich variety and the gentle 
outline of images, the continuously changing play of light, the 
slight veil which envelops the distant objects—all unite together to 
delight our senses. The soft murmur of a waterfall, the trilling 
notes of the nightingale, an agreeable music, increase our pleasure. 
We are dissolved in a repose of sweet sensibility, and while our 
senses are being touched most agreeably, by the harmony of ¢o- 
lors, of images and of tones, the disposition of the mind is de- 
lighted on a gentle and high-spirited train of ideas, and the heart 
on a stream of feelings. 

Suddenly a storm arises which darkens the sky and the whole 
landscape, which overwhelms or silences all other tones, and robs 
us immediately of every pleasure. Pitch black clouds overcast 
the horizon, deafening claps of thunder descend, flash follows flash, 
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and our sight and hearing are disturbed most disagreeably. The 
glare of the lightning makes the horrors of night only more visible 
around us. We see how the lightning strikes: yes, we begin to fear 
that it might also hit us. Nevertheless we believe we have rather 
won than lost by the exchange, exeept those persons whom fear 
robs of all freedom of judgment. This frightful spectaele that 
repels our senses, in one respect, attracts us powerfully, and we 
linger by the scene with a feeling, which indeed cannot with pro- 
priety be called enjoyment, but which is far preferable to enjoy- 
ment. But now this spectacle of nature is rather destructive than 
good (at least it is not necessary to think on the utility of a thun- 
der storm, in order to find satisfaction at this appearance of na- 
ture, ) it is rather hideous than beautiful, for darkness as a depri- 
vation of all representations which light furnishes, can never be 
pleasing, and the sudden air-concussion by means of thunder, as 
also the sudden air-illumination by means of lightning, oppose a 
necessary condition of all beauty, which harmonizes in its nature 
with nothing abrupt, nothing powerful. Farther, this appearance 
of nature is rather painful than pleasing to the naked senses, be- 
cause the nerves of the sight and of hearing are by turns painfully 
strained and exeessively slackene d, by means of the sudden alter- 
nation of darkness and light, of the crash of thunder and stillness. 
Yet in spite of all these causes of dissatisfaction, a thunder storm 
is, for him who does not fear it, a fascinating scene. 

Farther. In the midst of a green and smiling plain, let a wild 
barren hill be projected, which intercepts a part of the view. Every 
one would wilh this heap of earth away, as something that de- 
formed the beauty of the whole landscape. Now suppose this hill 
became higher and higher, without being changed in the least de- 
gree in regard to its form in other respects, so that the same rela- 
tion would be sustained between its breadth and heighth, also even 
its greatness. In the first place, on that account, the dissatisfac- 
tion will increase, because the increasing greatness of the hill makes 
it only more remarkable, only disturbs youthe more. But in ¢on- 
tinuation let the size of the hill be increased more than twice the 
height of a tower, then the dissatisfaction occasioned by it is im- 
verceptibly lost, and gives place to feelings altogether different. 
Fin ally let the hill be raised up so high, that it is almost impossi- 
ble to embrace it at a glance, then we prize it more than the whole 
beautiful surrounding plain, and would not, without regret, ex- 
change the impressions which it makes upon us, for any other even 
equally beautiful scene. Now suppose this mountain to assume 
such an inclination, that it appears as if it would every moment 
plunge down, then the former feeling will be mingled with another; 
horror will unite itself with it, yet the object itself becomes there- 
by only more attractive. But suppose this inclining mountain were 
sustained by another, then the terror would be lost, and with it a 
greater part of our satisfaction. Suppose further that four or five 
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other mountains were placed near by this, each one of which was 
a fourth or fifth part lower than the next preceding ; then the first 
feeling with which we were influenced by its greatness, would be- 
come sensibly weakened. Something similar would take place, if 
the mountain were divided into ten or twelve equal formed knobs ; 
also if it were adorned by artistic improvements. Now in the first 
place we have made no other experiment with this mountain, ex- 
cept increasing its size, leaving it, in other respects, altogether as 
it was, without changing its form, and by this single circumstance 
from an indifferent, yes, even repugnant object, we have changed 
it into an object of satisfaction. By the second experiment at the 
same time that we have changed this great object into one cf ter- 
ror, we have thereby increased the satisfaction derived from its 
aspect. Ly the other experiments which we have tried, we have 
lessened the horror-stirring peculiarities of its aspect, and there- 
by weakened the pleasure. We have lessened the idea of its size 
subjectively, partly because we have divided the attention of the 
eye, and partly because we produced a measure for the same, by 
placing the smaller mountains at its side, so as to command the 
size of the mountain more easily. Magnitude and terribleness 
may also, in certain cases, in themselves alone, serve as a source 
of pleasure. 

In the Grecian mythology there is no more frightful, and at the 
same time hideous image than the Furies or Erinnys when they 
arise from Orcus to persecute a criminal. A horrible, distorted 
countenance, haggard figure, a head covered with serpents instead 
of hair, revolt so much against our senses, as to offend our taste. 
But when this monster is represented as it persecutes the matricide 
Orestes, when it swings the fire brand in its hands, and hunts him 
restlessly from one place to another, till at last when it has recon- 
ciled enraged justice, it disappears into the depths of hell, we lin- 
ger with an agreeable horror at the spectacle. But not only the 
anguish of the conscience of a criminal, which becomes sensible to 
us by means of the Fury, even his disloyal action, the real act of 
® criminal, may be pleasing to us in its representation. The Me- 
dea of the Grecian tragedy Clytemnestra, who murdered her hus- 
band, Orestes who killed his mother, fill our nature with a shud- 
dering enjoyment. We discover even in common life that objects 
which are indifferent to us, yes even repugnant and revolting ob- 
jects begin to interest us, as soon as they approach cither the mon- 
strous or the horrible. A man who is altogether common and in- 
significant begins to please us, as soon as a strong passion which 
does not exalt his merit in the least degree, makes him an object 
of fear and horror. So also a common object, one of which noth- 
ing can be said, becomes a source of enjoyment to us, as soon as 
we increase it until it threatens to surpass our powers of compre- 
hension. An ugiy man becomes uglier yet by rage, and still in 
the outbreak of this passion, provided it is not in a ridiculous man- 
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ner, but eventuates in being frightful, at that moment, he be- 
comes invested with an extraordinary charm. This remark is ap- 
plicable even to animals. An ox at the plough, a horse at the 
cart, a dog, are common objects ; but if we excite the ox to battle, 
if we put a gentle horse in a rage, or if we see an infuriated dog, 
then these animals become exalted to zsthetic objects, and we be- 
gin to observe them with a feeling that borders on pleasure and 
esteem. The general inclination of all mankind for what is pas- 
sionate—the power of sympathetic feeling which draws us in the 
Nature at the sight of grief, of alarm, and of horror, which has 
so much charm for us in Art, which allures us to the theatre, which 
gives us such a relish for the delineation of great misfortunes—all 
these things are evidence of a fourth source of. enjoyment which 
neither the Agreeable, the Good nor the Beautiful cap produce. 

All the instances above cited have something objective in the 
feeling which they excite within us common with others. In every 
case we receive the image of something ‘‘ that either overcomes, 
or threatens to overcome our sensuous power of comprehension, or 
our sensuous power of resistance,”’ while at the same time this 
pre-eminence does not drive either of the two powers to a depres- 
sion, neither discourages within us the effort at comprehension or 
of resistance. A multifarious peculiarity is there presented to us, 
which drives us to the limits of our faculties of comprehension, in 
order to embrace them together in unity. A power appears be- 
fore us here, against which our own disappears, but with which we 
are compelled to assimilate. Either it is an object which presents 
itself to, and immediately withdraws from our faculties of compre- 
hension, and arouses an effort to obtain the image, without per- 
mitting an entertainment of a hope of satisfaction, or it is an ob- 
ject which appears to rise up in hostility against our existence, 
challenges us out as it were to battle, and makes us apprehensive 
about the issue. The same effect is also visible on the faculties 
of sensibility in all of the above cited cases. All put the dispo- 
sition of the mind in an uneasy commotion, and on a stretch. A 
certain earnestness, which may amount to solemnity, takés posses- 
sion of our soul itself, and while it shows significant traces of an- 
guish in the sensuous organs, plunges the meditating spirit back 
within itself, and appears to rely on an exalted consciousness of 
its own self-sustaining power and worth. This consciousness must 
by all means be overpowering, when the grandeur or horror of it 
is worthy of zsthetic merit. Now because the disposition of the 
mind is inspired by such images, and feels itself exalted above it- 
self, we denote it with the name of the Swbiime, although the ob- 
ject itself objectively, presents nothing sublime, and it were more 
Losiaies to call it exalting. 

When an object may be said to exalt, it must be placed in op- 
position to our sensuous faculties. But in general we may allow 
two different relations which the thing may bear towards our sen- 
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suality, and conformably to these there must be also two different 
kinds of resistance. Lither it is to be viewed as an object of which 
we would procure a knowledge for ourselves, or contemplated as a 
power with which we compare ourselves. According to this di- 
vision there are two kinds of the Sublime, the Sublime of Knowl- 
edge, and the Sublime of Power. 

But now the sensuous faculties contribute nothing farther to- 
wards knowledge, except that they take up the material furnished, 
and place the manifold variety of the same together in space and 
time. It is the business of the understanding, and not of the power 
of the imagination, to separate and classify this manifold variety. 
There is a Aeterogenousness for the understanding alone. There 
is a homogeniousness for the power of imagination (as Sense) 
only, and there is also merely the abundance of homogeniousness 
(the quantity not the quality) which may be distinguished by the 
sensuous comprehension of appearances. Moreover should the sen- 
suous faculty of perception sink under an object, it must be 
because the object overwhelms the power of the imagination by 
means of its quantity. ‘The Sublime of Knowledge is consequently 
dependent upon the number or greatness, and may therefore also 
be calied mathematical. * 


———rree mao’ 


[From the Cieeronean Magazine.] 
EARTH’S HIGHEST STATION ENDS IN “ HERE HE LIES.” 
BY MISS M. B. A. 


Nature is but a volume inscribed to Change. °’T is revolution 
all. Where’er through Nature’s scenes we look, the lesson is im- 
pressed, of vanity and change. Decay and dissolution tinge with 
evanescence the fair visage of all sublunary objects. Change, as 
a lordly monarch, exerts an effectual and unlimited sway over earth’s 
wide domain. Night, from her ebon throne, draws her sable man- 
tle over creation’s ample dome ; and day in turn, sways the scep- 
tre of light, in the expulsion of darkness. 

Beho)d this orb, of whose empire we mortals boast ; how marked 
by change! Summer, glad and beautiful, in the gay habiliments 
of fresh and exuberant nature, landscapes decked with flowers and 
green, soon lays on the shrine of Autumn her richest offerings, and, 
stripped of her insignia of gay but transient empire, yields the 
seepter and the realm to stern Winter, who founds the glory of his 
dominion in the conquest of all that Summer had fostered and loved. 
Heralded by the blighting frosts of Autumn, he comes, and soon 





* See Kant’s Criticism on the Power of Asthetic Judgment. 
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embeds in snow and ice the fields and lawns arrayed in the rich 
luxuriance of prodigal Summer. 

Thus change and revolution have diversified the history of the 
universe from Creation’s birth, when first breathed o’er the chaotie 
profound the fiat of Omnipotence, rolling into sublime existence 
and harmonious revolution the wheeling planets, which float in the 
effulgence of a million suns; when change, the mistress of won- 
ders, swept from the brow of sleeping eternity the pall of darkness, 
O change! whose mandates all obey; is man too the sport of thy 
fancy and the victim of thy power? “T'is evenso. Thougha 
sovereign prince, a being so august, so rich, so complicate, a bright 
miniature of etherial greatness, an heir of heavenly glory, a grand 
and noble ‘* link in being’s endless chain ;” yet this ‘* lord of crea- 
tion,”’ in all his magnificence of origin and destiny, is the child of 
weakness, and the sport of change. Soon must his royalty be 
Jaid in the dust. ‘To him, whose fiery and impetuous thought 
grasps in a moment little less than the idea of the Deity, the nar- 
row vault shall furnish a resting place, where all that is seen of 
him shall repose in forgetfulness. As all nature expires, so must 
man expire. 

And is it true, that man, the noblest mechanism of God, is to 
pass so soon away? We must, alas! behold the throne as well as 
the hovel arrayed in the sack-cloth of morning. The king must 
relax from obedient nations his mighty sway. The sons of genius 
and of fame, from their more lofty eminence and firmer grasp of 
immortality, must descend to the grave. The daughters of beauty 
and loveliness, whose charms it were sacrilege to assail, must be- 
come food for worms. ‘The votaries of wealth, refinement, and 
fashion, must all be leveled with the meanest slave. Nothing ter- 
restrial can avert the gloomy, dismal end to which all are hasten- 
ing. Nature recoils at its own destiny, and thus acknowledges an 
invisible Hand that disposes events. 

O grave! how chilling the thought of thy future dominion. Art 
thou a ceaseless slumber? How vain, then, is ambition! Better 
to perish without a struggle. Why nerve every power to weave for 
mortality an immortal robe? How silly, too, is conscience! Its 
foolish whisperings bid me hope to live again. They have wrought 
me to yearnings for immortality, whose disappointment must be a 
second and more dreadful death. Ah! why this feverish longing 
to be something more than human? No, terrible grave! thou art 
the entrance to the land where this feverish being shall be unshackled 
and free. Then come, thou common lot of mortals! Thou hast 
no terrors for which thy deliverance is not a more than counter- 
poise. 
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*) actors, Hour and Hi alf Hour Glasses. Microscopes and Magniftving Glasses, 
Hydrometers of silver and glass, Hydrometers for acids and salts, Magie Lanth- 
erns, Electrical Machines, &c., also—Surgical and Dental Instruments; Pocket, 
Dissecting, Cupping and Self-injecting cases ; Taylor’s Shears, all sizes ; Syrin- 
ges. large and small, Scarificators, Lancets; Forceps ; Turnkeys; large Scales 
nd Weights, for Druggists; Prescription Scales on Stands ; Revolvers, Guns, 
Pistols, Powder Flaks, Game Bags, &c., (Ug All the above Instruments repaired 
short notice in n the best manner. 


Wilson §& Brothers 


_—— sESALE DEALERS IN HARDWARE, corner of Main and Olive 
streets, St. Louis. Mo. 











_ BE nepDicT, Danbury, Conn. D. Pearce, St. Louis, Mo. 


David Pearce & Co., 


ANUFACTURERS and wholesale dealers in Hats, Caps and Straw Goods, 
No. 120 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Hewitt & Steinacker, 


~ .E. Harness and Trunk Manufacturers, wholesale and retail, No. 67 
OF ourth street, corner of Pine: . » Op posite the Planters House, ‘St. Louis, ', Mo. 


J. A. Ross. 


ec ALE and Spur Factory, Brass Foundry and Machine Shop, 202 north Sec- 
t) ond street, between Morgan and Cherry streets, St. Louis. Mo. Constantly 
on hand and manufactured to order, Platform Scales of all sizes, Counter and 
Druggist Scales, Flour, Floor, Hay and Car Seales. Also, Beam Scales of Iron 
or Brass. Scales repaired with neatness and despatch. Spurs, for Dragoons and 
others, and Brass Castings furnished on short notice. 


P. Wonderly, 


| pe ACTURER of Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such as Copper 
Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, Soda Fountains, Copper Kettles, Well 
and Cistern Pumps, and every other article in his line of business ; No. 233 Main 
street, south east corner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also manufactures and 
keeps constantly on hand, Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware always 
on hand, wholesale and retail. 


H. W. Lerrincwett, Notary Public. R. 8. Evtiorr, Com’r of ‘Deeds. 


Leffingwell & Elliott, 


EAL ESTATE Dealers, Auctioneers and Conveyancers, No. 123 Chesnut 

street, St. Louis, Mo. Real Estate sold on commission, at private sale, or 
auction. Also, Deeds of all kinds written, and acknowledgments taken. Maps 
of the city and additions, to be seen at the office, and information given free of 
charge. ‘Surveying done promptly and correctly. 
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Glover & Campbell, 


Late of Palmyra, Mo., Aitorneys at Law, 
a SAINT LOUIS. 


John C. Meyer, 
Dealer in Hides, Leather, Oil, and Findings, 
No. 88 North Main Street, St. Louis. 


Charless §& Blow, 


O. 70 and 72, Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo., Importers and dealers in 
drugs, medicines, oils, paints, dye stuffs, perfumeries, window glass, glass- 
ware, &c. 








a eee - 
O. W. Jerome, 
Vy HOLESALE and retail dealer and manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, 


chairs, bedsteads, &c., Nos. 44, 46 and 48, Olive street, opposite the Mon- 
roe House, Saint Louis, Mo. 





Sligo Book Store an d Paper Wa re- 


house. 


MOS H. SCHULTZ, No. 136, north Main street, St.Louis, opposite the Bank. 
Wholesale dealer in books, paper and stationery. 


FPNHE undersigned takes the liberty of informing you that he has removed his 
place of business to Olive street, a few doors above Main, south side, in th 

Exchange Building, and three doors above Messrs. E.W. Clarke & Co’s. Banking 
House, where he is now opening, and will continue to receive during the Spring 
months, a large and full assortment of the most 

, Pal ° —y¥ > Y 

Fashionable Styles of Goods, 

e 

In his line, for gentlemen’s wear 3 and where he will be pleased to see his old 
friends and customers, and their friends with them; and assures those who may 
favor him with their patronage, that they shall receive his personal attention, and 


his best efforts to please. Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 
J. G. SHELTON 


. “vy “ye 
Giles FF’. Filley, 

ANUFACTURER of the celebrated prize premium cooking stoves ; also, 
M Irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy parlor stoves, fancy box and coal 
stoves; dealer in tin plate, copper, sheet iron, block tin, rivets, tinner’s tools, 
machines, &c. Warehouse No. 163 north Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Foundry 
on Lewis street, near the water works. , 


: yo ie 
Clothing at Wholesale. 
RCHIBALD YOUNG & CO.,99 Main street, St. Louis, Mo., Wanzer Mi- 
nor & Co., 126 Pearl street. Yew York, Moses Wanzen and Henry J. Minor, 
New York, Archibald Young, St. Louis. : 
N. B.—We manufacture all of our own goods, and sell at the lowest possible 


prices 
7 ea. 
Fallon & Wright, 

ARRIAGE mamufacturers and dealers, No. 90, Fifth street, between St. 

Charles and Locust, are constantly manufacturing, and have on hand, all 
styles of carriages, which they will sell on the most reasonable terms. They flat- 
ter themselves from the experience they have had in the business, to be able to 
furnish as good an article as can be bought in any market. Citizens and strangers 
are requested to call and examine forthemselves. All carriages made by us are 
warranted to be as represented, or ithe money refunded. WESLEY FALLON, 

JAS. A. WRIGHT. 














Washington Foundry. 


YORNER of Second and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo. We are prepared to 
C fill with dispatch, and to fit upin superior style, all orders in the Foundry and 
Machine business, such as steam engines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles of all sizes, press screws, &c., made 
to order at short notice. Wool carding machines, shearing machines, and a large 
and superior stock of machine cards, we will warrant equal to any in the Union. 


All orders from the country will meet with prompt attention. 
J. T. DOWDALL & CO. 


—$2 es — 
Doan, King § Co. 
Wr LE Dry Goods dealers, 131 and 133 Main street, St. Louis. Job 
P. Doan, St. Louis, Wylley King, do., Richard Bigelow, New York. 


~— Crow, McCreery & Co., 


\ HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. Lonis Mo. 
Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. McCreery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. 
Hargudine, Charles D. Appleton. 


Great Western Clothing Emporium! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 124 and 126 Second street, corner of Vine. 
W. L. & J. BIGELOW & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BAKER, NELSON & Co., 51 Cedar street, New York. 


ory a . 
Thomas Grey, 

y LACKSMITH and Iron Worker, No. 9) North Second Street, between Olive 

) and Locust, St. Louis Mo. Keeps constantly on hand, and manufactures to 
order, Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every description of Mining Tools, also 
Iron Hobbles and Picket Pins. (4 Blacksmith work for Housebuilders, at the 
lowest prices. ("He has always on hand, the highly recommended Iron Frame 
Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 

7 = Se ee ee ee — agate 
General Agency at Dubuque, Lowa. 
4VOR Public Lands—Real Estate—Military Land Warrants—Payment of Tax- 

es—Investigation of Titles—Amicable Collection of Debts, and all other busi- 
hess within the legitimate sphere of zn Agents duties, by 
CHARLES CORKERY, 


Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and Depositions for all 
the North-western States, Missouri, included. 





October, 1850. 


y . ~ 
Fruit Trees and Shrubbery, 
e 
VOR sale by JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS, at their fruit farm and nursery. 
This establishment is located seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. There are 
Omnibus Coaches running daily from the City within one half mile of the estab- 
lishment. The Nursery and Gardens are open at all times (Sundays excepted) 
for the reception of visitors. Horticulturists and Amateurs are respectfully invi- 
ted to visit the establishment and examine for themselves. In directing the atten- 
tion of the public to their nursery, they would remark that one of the firm, (Mr. 
James Sigerson,) has been engaged in the above business for the last twenty- 
five years; during that time he has tested many of the varieties now growing. 
This, with the assurance on their part of an intention to increase the number of 
their trees, as well as to add to their assortment from year to year, furnishes a 
strong guarantee to persons wishing to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices for trees will be as reasonable as at any 
similar establishment East or West, and when desired, trees will be delivered 
re of charge in the city or on steamboats; packed in good order for their des- 
ination. 
{ar All letters addresed to John Sigerson, St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, 


Carondelet, will meet with prompt attention. 
JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 





Pe SETI i RES “ 





M. Paw ey. H. B. Hawkrys. 


Pawley § Havkains 


| attagpenergen or Fire ProoF Vautts, Safes, Iron Window Shutters and 
Doors, cast and wrought iron railings, and all kinds of ornamental iron work. 
Also, heaters for public and private buildings. 

In the manufacture of tron railing, either wrought or cast, over five hundred 
be examined, embracing all the most beautiful 


designs in their possession may 
patte rns of the eastern countries. public and private buile dings. 

Every article in their line, made with despatch; and wi — 1 equal to any 
manufactured in the United States. No. 118 Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


( PHILANDER BRALEY, 


Roitin Clark, ; 
¢ ALEXANDER CROSIER, 


JoHN RENFREW, 


Hagle Foundr y and Engine Shop. 
N ORT Ht west corner of Main and Biddle streets. Manufacturers of all kinds 


of machinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable circular saw mills always 
on h and, all orders executed with fidelity and despatch. 


Home Mutual Fire and Marine ‘Be. 


surance Company of St. Lows. 
Jig fag Sp hee gee \ NDING the heavy loss sustained by this company in Ma 


the stock notes now on hand amountto S: 350, 000. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate and approved endorsers. Office, 
No. 120 North Third street. 

Directors :—I. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. Salisbury, John Whitehill, Jos. 
A. Eddy, Henry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, John Kern. 
; __ ISAAC L. GARRISON, President, 
D. D. Pace, Treasurer, 
PHILANDER SA.isbpury, Secretary. 


John S. Watson, 


(Late of Wilgus & Watson.) 
N O. 51° 40” Pine street, between 2d and 3d, next door above the old st 
Fi of Wilgus & - Watson, house, steamboat, sign and ornamental painter, grainer, 
glazier, whitener and paper hanger; also, dealer inall the latest styles of French 
and American pape r hangings. He keeps constantly on hand and ready for sale 
mixed paints of all fevun§ oils, varnishes, Japan, turpentine, white lead, putty, 
and a large and superior assortment of French and American window glass, which 
will be cut to any size to suit customers. 
(a Particular attention paid to estimating on houses or steamboats. nov. 


and 


Y . x . y vy : . =] 
Sant Lows Furniture Store, 
W M. M. HARLOW, proprietor. Manufactures and keeps constantly on 
hand every variety of household furniture, matresses, window blinds, wil- 
low ware, &c., Kc. 

Also, manufactures to order every article in his line, with despatch. Orders 
from abroad promptly attended to, and goods carefully packed. All goods war- 
ranted as recommended. 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, between Olive and Locust streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New Madrid County Records. 


YERSONS wishing to obtain transcripts of records in New Madrid county, can 
I procure them without delay by addressing the undersigned. And to avoid 
the inconvenience of remitting small sums, the records will be directed to George 
Pegrim & Co., St. Louis, whe will deliver the same upon the payment of the fees. 

WM. MOSELEY. 

March, 1851. Recorder of New Madrid County, Mo. 








Missouri State Mutual Insurance 
Comp any. 


] IRE ry etry O'Fallon, C. 7 Valleau, Reuben Knox, Daniel D. Page, 
Oliver Bennett, John Sigerson, John S. McCune, Joseph A. Eddy, True W. 


Hoit 
This company is established upon the mutual principles of insurance, and is 
emphatically a home institution. The fire risks of this company are extended into 
all parts of this State. Its earnings are never employed or invested in stocks or 
real estate, but kept for the prompt liquidation of losses, and under the imme diate 
control of the Directors. Every person insuring with this company becomes in- 
terested in its success, and its profits instead of being divided among a few stock- 
holders, belong to those who insure in this company. 

The Directors aware of the importance of a well secured fund, reliable in case 
of loss, anc ample under all ordinary calamity, assure the public that they have 
already a pledged fund, ample and reliable for any contingency, with a monthly 
increase of premiums of over ten thousand dollars. For the length of time this 
company has been in operation (six months) its business has been extended into 
all parts of the State and the city, and has received from the public a liberal pat- 
ronage, Which has placed it upon a permanent basis. 

By an act incorporating this company, the parties insuring property therein, 
are entitled to the entire profits of the institution, the premium notes are also 
pledged by the charter for the payment of lo 

Tue portfolio of the company is at all times open to the inspection of its mem- 
bers and those wishing to make insurance with it. Policies are issued from thirty 
days to six years, thereby effecting a permanent insurance, with a return premium 
of from fifteen to fifty per cent, according to the term of insurance. 

Agents for this company, may be found in all the principal towns in the State 
towhom application may be made. 

Office ot the company over E. W. Clark & Brother, corner of Main and Olive 
streets, Exchange building, where insurance will be effected at the tariff rates of 
premium. C. M. VALLEAU, President, 
H. D. Bacon, Treasurer. 

S. F. Lepyarp, Secretary. 


John Loughborough, 


ATTORNEY AND C ot NSELLOR AT LAW, 
Orrice—No. 56 Pine street, near Third, (adjoining that of the 
Clerk of the Supreme Court. ) 


— Woods, Chr isty & Co., 


\ 7HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Mainstreet, St. Louis, Mo. 
James Woods, Willian T. Christy, James C. Christy V5 Robe rt K. Woods. 


J. Henwood. 


__ Hat Manufacturer, 7 72 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Wolf & Engert, 


MPORTERS and Dealers in Paper- Hangings, "eoors oe Fancy Papers, No. 
49 South Second street, between Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Constant- 
ly on hand, ali kinds of Oil and Water Colors, Paper- “nah mg Chimney Screnes, 
Tester Pieces, Window shades, Marble, Marroquin, Gold and Silver Paper, Pain- 
ters’ and Dutch Gold Bronze, Lead Pencils, Paint Boxes, Paint Brushes, Drawing 


Paper &c. _ April, 1850. 
KF. Dings € Co., 
MPORTERS of German, French oat English Fancy Goods, and Manufactu- 


rers of all kinds of 
BRUSHES. 
No. 47, Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 











THE BANKING HOUSES OF ST. LOUTS. 


D. D. PAGE. E. D. BACON: 
Page & Bacon, 

Banking House, No. 139 Main street, St, Louis; next door 
to the Bank of Missouri. 


N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes from all parts of the Union col- 
lected, and exchange on the East and South for sale at all times. 

Also, Branches of Exchange and Banking Houses at San Francisce and Sacra- 
mento Cities, California. 


Loker, Reneck & Co., 
Bankers and Exchange Dealers, No. 132 Main st., west 
side, third door north of Pine st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Interest paid to depositors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time bills pur- 
chased and sight exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale at the 
lowest rates in sums to suit purchasers. 


John J. Anderson & Co., 
Bankers and Exchange Dealers, on the North-West corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Louis Mo. 


Interest paid to depositors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time bills pur- 
chased and exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale at the lowest 


—__J,_A. Benoist & Co. 


Bankers and Exchange Dealers, No. 83 Main st., east side, third door 
north of Olive st.. St. Louis, Mo. 
Interest paid to depositors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time bills pur- 
chased, and sight exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale, at the 
lowest rates. in sums to suit purchasers. 


8. HASKELL. JA?S. E. FRANCISCUS. J. H. BILLING, 


CHSV OES ATPISSIBH APL. 


Haskell & Co., 


Bankers and Exchange Dealers, corner of Main and Vine Streets, 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 
UY and sell exchange on all the eastern, western, and southern cities; all 
kinds of bank notes, and Foreign Gold and Silver. 
(cram Land warrants bought and sold, and fully guaranteed. 
(7 Collections made on all cities, and promptly remitted for, at current rates 
of exchange, free of charge. 
(7 Interest allowed on deposits on time, or to be checked for at sight. 
The highest price paid for Gold Dust. 





Joun How. Wma. CLAFLIN. Rost. Coox. Jno. A. ALLEN, 


How, Claflin & Cook, 


EALERS in Boots and Shoes, Hides, Leather, Shoemakers’ Findings, Tan- 
ners’ Oil, Curriers’ Tools, &c, .412 Main Street, (opposite the Bank,) St. 
Louis, Mo. April, 1851. 


Cc. M. & H. M. Warren, 


\' ANUFACTURERS of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water-Proof Compo- 
sition Roofs, and Roofing Materials, which are kept constantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in the country who may desire to adopt 
this mode of roofing. 
Office and Manufactory, East side Second Street, between Almond and Poplar, 
St. Louis, Mo, Office Hours from 10 to 11 o’clock A, M. and 4 to 5 P. M. 
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Jonathan Jones 
OMMERCIAL COLLEGE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Incorporated by the General Assembly, January 24, 1849, 
ITH full authority “to grant diplomas, award degrees, confer honors, and 
N exercise all and singular, the privileges common to Commercial Colleges, 
uthorized by law in other States.”»—Charter, Sec. 2. 
JONATHAN JONES, Master of Accounts—President and acting Professor 
f theory and practice of book-keeping, commercial calculations, commercial 
meorrespondence, etc., etc. 
JAMES W. RICHARDSON, Practical Accountant—Permanent Associate 
book-keeping Department. 
HARLES STEW ART, Professor.of Mathematics—In special charge of com- 
percial calculations. 
FLETCHER M. HAIGHT, Esq., Professor of Commercial Law. 
JOSEPH P. HORTIZ, Professor of Penmanship. 
N. B.—For information in regard to the terms, the course of instruction, and 
§)] business connected with the above, call at the ““Book-keeping Department,”’ 
rner of Fourth and Chesnut streets, or address Jonathan Jones, St. Louis, Mo. 


The St. Louis Union 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
o. 35 Looust Srreer between Main and Second, St. Louis Mo. 


DHN D. M7MURRAY. JAMES M. DORMAN. 


M’Marray & Dorman, 


RON Railing Manufactory corner of Third and Pine streets continue to manu- 

facture at the above establishment, all kinds of Plain and Ornamental Iron 
iling, Balconies, Bank and Jail Doors, Book Safes, Fire- Vaults, Iron Window 
utters, Iron Awnings, Lightning Rods, Bedsteads, Gratings, and in fact, any 
ing which can be formed of Iron. 


John Mullery, 


S)REMIUM Horse Shoer, in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will as usual 
pay particular attention to the various disease effecting the feet of horses, and 
| guarantee to give general satisfaction in either of the above departments. 


M. Tarver, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
“Vb. 9T Chesnut Street, St. Louis, 
__ (Wo pooRs WEST oF THE POST OFFICE. ) 
T. F. Risk. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


Qffice—No. 9T Chesnut Street, 
, St. Louis, Mo, 


Charles & Hammond, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
Chesnut Street, 


Slate Yard. 


JOHN M. CANNON, Slater, 

ee a 15 and 1T South Sixth street, St. a, * 
respectfully inform the public having now com is ar- 
, he is pre pee ages de wo Po any werk in his line. 
has in hi fendllest capers and is well prepared to execute in a work- 
«manner and with dispatch all orders entrusted to his care. He keeps 
ntly on hand, and for sale, Welsh slate, ridge tiles, sheet lead, slate zs 
», copper, brass and iron dating, salto, Rosendale a and all other 

e strip peg iron, 























St. Louis, Mo. 





icles pertaining to his business. H from roofs, tin 

other covering, and substitute therefor slate. Slate removed from one roof, 
m be used to advantage on another, which is not the case with any other roofing 
Kerial. His terms are such as cannot but prove satisfactory. Apply as above. 
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oH WHOCBRR OURRAs, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, METHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENT, COMMERCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


M. TARVER & T. F. RISK., Editors and Proprietors. 


TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE : 
No 97, CHESNUT STREET, 2 doors west of the Post Office, 


IE RIEL RIEL RFE OF OL EL EIEIO OL EL CLES OL OL OE 


Tur Western Journat is designed to embrace every subject con- 
nected with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, 
Mines, and Internal Improvement. 

A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which will 
be collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects con- 
tained in the respective numbers. 

The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition o 
its inhabitants, will be constantly kept in view; and the leading arti- 
cle of each number will be devoted to the advancement of these 
objects. In attempting to illustrate and give direction to the economy 
connected with the leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have 
undertaken more than has been done, or proposed by any other jour 
nal with which they are acquainted. And it is by their labors in thi 
department, mainly, that they expect to make the work useful. 

Contributions are solicited on all subjects properly embraced in the 
design of the work. 

fz Crvns, composed of three individuals, will be furnished with 
the Westenw Jovrvat atthe rate of $2,50 per annnm. Five at $2.00 

AZ Owing to the ehlargement of the work, six numbers will he 
after constitute a volume, and a general Index will be made out to : 
company the 6th and 12th numbers. 

#Z Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing pro 
pectus in their papers, once in three months, will be furnished wi 
the work for one year. 
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